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NEW EDUCATION READERS 


A Method of Teaching Children to Read 


Webster says: ‘‘Method is an orderly procedure or pro- 
eess”—and this is what the New Education Readers 


represent. 
The chief points of superiority are: 
.* The series presents a complete method. 
The method teaches the child to be self-helpful. 
The method saves the teacher's time. 
The method is systematic and logical. 


The method by avoiding the use of diacritica] 

marks makes good spellers. 

The books, to secure a definite amount of work, ete., 
are arranged as follows: 

First book—day by day. 

Second book—week by week. 

Third book—month by month. 

Fourth book—practical applications of the principles 
developed in the first three books. 


Would you like to learn more about this series? 


American Book Company 


New Yerk Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


BOYVILLE. 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenogra phers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
iment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 


itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 
CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 


ON THE DIFFUSION OF EDUCATION AMONG THE PEOPLE, RESTS THE 
PRESERVATION AND PERPETUATION OF OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS. 


N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


There is a rule in the New York library, that only lead pencils can be used for note tak- 
ing and all forms of writing. Those in charge have found that the pencil was the best me- 
dium to use, for by its use all the discomforts of the pen are avoided. 

The DIXON COMPANY being firm believers in the “ diffusion of education,” have a 
new pencil called “EDUCATOR,” Trade Number No. 480. It has a large diameter of 
wood, but the regular size lead, and is the latest thing in the pencil line. 


Sample mailed on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Educational Music Course 


A series of Music Readers rep- 
resenting the ideal course for the gram- 
mar grades. Its aim is to develop in 
the child an intelligent appreciation and 
enjoyment of good music, a musical and 
expressive voice, the ability to read 
music at sight, and the power of musical 
interpretation. 


Lewiston, Augusta, Bangor, Barre, Nashua, 
Concord, Dover, Boston, Cambridge, New Bed- 
ferd, Salem, Hartford, Waterbury, New Britain 
and Pawtucket, among dozens of other cities 
and towns throughout New England, stamp 
this as a series far in the lead for musical 
instruction in the common schools. 
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The Use of Phrases in the 
New-World Speller Series 


In many case§ the pupils are directed to use the 
words in phrases. This affords an opportunity to 
review constantly such troublesome phrases as 
‘*there is” ‘‘ their hats,’ ‘‘too much,”’ and others. 
It is invaluable also in bringing together nouns and 
appropriate adjectives, verbs and appropriate ad- 
verbs, prepositions with{tkheir objects, etc., still 
leaving to the.pupil the task of_ completing the 
s entence. 


‘“*The use of characteristic phrases all through 
the book is a novel and valuable feature. These 
phrases give definition in the natural way, by con- 
text. Psychologically, the test of spelling is the 
way a word is written when the focus of attention is 
on something else—when spelling is in the fringe of 
consciousness. These phrases give opportunity for 
such tests, and, taken in connection with the 
frequent dictation exercises, reduce spelling to a 


normal function.’"—A. P. Hollis, State Normal School, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patreme : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ , the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

«| want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the sathe confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“] have been very much pleased with the work of your 

ncy in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
pert country, {appreciate your services very 
indeed. 
me Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, lam 
“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of schoo! officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


RULES OF PUBLICATION, 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your pape? in 
the time when your subscription expires. * pape eee ates 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
piration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
ane are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any chan 
in their address, giving both the former and prevent address, other. 
wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address 
uartil ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances: 
should be made by checks, drafts, pest-office orders. express meney 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


ners are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
rewing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


CLUB RATES 

Inclubs of three ormore, . ae . 

One renewal and one new subscription « $4.00 

One renewal and twonew subscriptions . « $5.50 
Cash must accompany ail orders when sent at club rates. 


+ « $2.00 « year 


Missing Numbers.— Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number w 
besent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and ald 
communications for the pages of the JoURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
management of the JouRNAL should be addressed tothe Publishes 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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Vol. LXXIV.—No. 5. 


JULY 27, 1911. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING.—(Il.) 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


MEETING OF 1911. 
NOTES. 


Attendance was disappointing, 
Idaho was barely represented. 
Nebraska was well represented. 
Colorado did well in attendance. 
Oklahoma did exceptionally well. 
South Dakota had very few present. 
California had 6,000 advance members. . 
Few educational leaders from out of the state. 
- No one could be discovered from North Da- 
kota. 
More women on the general program than ever 
before. 
Wyoming did better than the state to the north 
of her. 
New York had no headquarters, and very light 
attendance, ; 
Massachusetts had a fine attendance of excur- 
sionists. 


Montana had little more than a trace of edu- - 


ators on the ground. leg 

New Jersey had no headquarters and no atten- 
dance. Only one seemed to be in evidence. 

There was never such a slump in the attendance 
of the speakers announced for the departments. 

Iowa’s state superintendent was not present; 
no city superintendent, one Teachers College 
president. 

From Ohio no state superintendent, university 
president, or normal school principal, and only 
one superintendent of important cities. - 

From Michigan there was no university presi- 
dent, and but one normal school principal, and one 
city superintendent. 

From Illinois there was the state superintend- 
ent and three city superintendents, but no univer- 
sity or college president. 

From Wisconsin there was no state superin- 
tendent, one college president, one city superin- 
tendent, no normal school principal. 

From Indiana no state superintendent or uni- 
versity president or normal school principal, and 


only one city superintendent, so far as we could 


learn. 


From all New England there was not a state 
superintendent, a city superintendent, a normal 
school principal in attendance, and only one col- 
lege president. This never happened before. 


From New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware there was no state superintendent 


and no college president. There was only one 


city superintendent and one normal school presi- 
dent. 


That it was not distance alone that interfered 
with attendance is seen from the fact that the 
superintendents of Los Angeles, Portland, 


Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane were conspicuous 
by their absence. 


From Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky there were but two 


“state superintendents, no university president, 


and, so far as we could learn, only two superin- 
tendents of prominent cities. 


THE BANQUBT. 


On the evening before the opening of the meet- 
ings of the council there was an unusual banquet 
at which 500 were seated. It was largely a 
women’s banquet, so far as the tables were.con- 
cerned, but the speakers were mostly men, and 
their tributes were all that could be asked. 

The great address was by Professor E. C.° 
Moore of Yale University. It was an unusual 
study of the superintendent’s problems. We hope 
to publish it later. 

After the president’s address the company sang 
“Oh, She’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” after which 
Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark led off in “Tllinois.” 
This was one of the few really characteristic fea- 
tures of the week. 

Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of the 
University of California, was active in all the 
social, professional, and scholarly features of the 
week. At the banquet as well as at the Greek 
theatre, he made exceptionally attractive ad- 
dresses. At the banquet his championship of 
women was most vital. 

All in all, President David Starr Jordan was the 
feature of the week. At the banquet and on sev- 
eral other occasions he delivered one of his great 
‘messages on peace, and at the Greek theatre he 
delivered the ablest temperance address to which 
I have ever listened. It has the sanity of the 
scholar, and the vision of a statesman. 


THE GREEK THBPATRE. 


Never has the N. E. A. had such an audience in 
scenic effect as at the Greek theatre at the State 
University. 

There were fully 7,000 in the seats, and possibly 
8,000. The amphitheatre is literally perfect. The 
people are so massed that no one shuts out any- 
one, and, despite the big hats, almost every lis- 
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the audience look twice as large as it was, and yet 
enabled the speakers to be heard by twice as 
many as would be possible'ordinarily. It was an 
unparalleled occasion. 

THE RECEPTION. 


The Monday evening reception was the most 


notable social function ever enjoyed by the N. E. - 


A. The Pavillion was all that could be desired. 
There were fully 7,000 present without in the 
least crowding the auditorium. 

Punch and cake were served from twenty differ- 
ent centres, so that at any time when one needed 
light refreshments they were at hand. 

The receiving line was of distinguished persons, 
local and educational. 

Music and dancing added materially to the 
attractiveness of the occasion. 

THB GENERAL PROGRAM. 


Many circumstances conspired to rob the gen- 
eral program of the success to which it was en- 
titled. 

Dr. Margaret E. Schallenberger of fa Jose 
was the most distinctly heard of any speaker of 
the week, her paper came within the prescribed 
limits. She had a distinctly new thought, which 
she worked out logically, and presented graphi- 
cally and entertainingly. 

Mrs. Emmons Blaine had a masterly treatment 
of a group of important socio-educational topics. 

Miss Kate Stevens of London gave the best 
resume of educational progress in England that 
has been presented to an American audience. 
Her delivery was attractive, and she was dis- 
tinctly heard by a large audience which she held 
to the close. It was in every respect a noble 
success. 

Chancellor Samuel Avery of the University of 
Nebraska was one of the unqualified successes of 
the week.. In content, literary style and delivery 
nothing was left to be desired. 

Katherine Derereux Blake of New York city, 
a great favorite with the association, had an espe- 
cially attractive paper on “Peace in the School,” 
and State Superintendent Francis G. Blair of 
Illinois was pre-eminently the orator of the week, 
as he always is. 

VARIOUS SPEAKERS. 

It is impossible for one to be at all the depart- 
ments. We were in enough of them, however, to 
catch some of the good things. Dr. William M. 
Davidson, superintendent of Washington, D. C., 
caught the music section with one of his happiest 
efforts. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Sere Foundation 
was on several programs, and made good every 
time, as he always does. Dr. Ayres is a specialist 
in a class by himself. He is practically the only 
specialist who is not statistically color-blind. 

Dr. Harlan Updegraff of the United States 
Bureau of Education was also equal to every 
emergency. His study of the problems of ad- 
ministration is without a rival. 

Presidents David Felmley of the State Normal 
school, Normal, Ill., and John R. Kirk of the 
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State Nornial school of Kirksville, Mo., rattled 
the dry bones in. normaldom. : 

President Robert J. Aley of the University of 
Maine was heroic. to the end on college 
entrance conditions. Professor G. W. A. 
Luckey, Department of Education, University of 
Nebraska, as always, was cleancut in his thought 
and convincing in his logic, 

Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor, of the State De- 
partment of Indiana is one of the best poised 
women in the N. E. A., and always does things 
right as to time, place, and spirit. 

. President C. A. Dumway of the University of 
Montana is easily the leader among the younger 
university men of the N. E. A. ° 

There was no greater success than that of H. 
H. Goddard, of Vineland, N. J., who has a great 
message. 


CALIFORNIA WELCOME. 
CALIFORNIA ENTERTAINMENT. 


Because this meeting is the last it is natural to 
say that the entertainment was the best ever. 
Also, because it is the last, it could be the best, 
and, in my judgment, the San Francisco meeting 
has been favored with the best entertainment its 
members have ever received. 

There were features of the Boston meetings, 
the Ashbury Park, and Washington meetings 
which cannot be offered by other cities, so Cali- 
fornia has phases of entertainment which can 
never be duplicated off the Pacific coast, and 
everything characteristic of the state was gra- 
ciously and abundantly provided. 


THE HOTELS. 


Nowhere has the N. E. A. enjoyed such hotel 
luxuries as at San Francisco. The three great 
hotels—the St. Francis, the Palace, and the Fair- 
mount—are the finest trio of hotels ever available 
for the N. E. A. The rooms were in every re- 
spect the best, and the prices the lowest. For 
$2.50 a day one could have a fine room all to him- 
self, with bath and toilet appointments. 

There was no attempt at crowding, no desire 
to have one pay for more days than he cared to. 
stay. In no wise was one annoyed by any effort 
to bleed him. | 

The service, despite the crowd, was as prompt 
as anywhere in the country when there is no 
rush. The boys were alert, intelligent, and not 
waiting for tips. 

Headquarters were inexpensive. One could 
have an outside room, 18x20 feet, with bath, 
toilet, and closet, and furnished as he elected, 
for $6 a day, and for as few days as he chose. We 
usually have to pay $6 a day for a cubby hole. 

Aside from these elegant hotels, there were 
numerous smaller hotels, such as the Victoria, the 
Stewart, the Grand, the Argonaut, and the Robins, 
where one could have good room and board, in 
some on the American plan, at a reasonable price, 
or on the European plan, a single room with bath 
and toilet for $1.50 a day. 

San Francisco leads all America in her hotel 
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square dealing as well as in all business prices, at- 
tention, and courtesies. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


That California is pre-eminently the state of 
luxurious flowers and luscious fruits was never 
better demonstrated. 

Every state headquarters was the daily recepi- 
ent of flowers and fruits such as have never been 
thought of in any other state, and such as have 
never been given so lavishly before even in 
California. 

Every state headquarters was daily remem- 
bered. : 

At every department meeting there were always 
massive bouquets at every session. 

At the vast pavillion, at which there was al- 
ways an audience of 2,000 or more each evening, 
there was served, at the close of the meetings, 
free, cool drinks and cake and ice cream. 

At every leading hotel every day from four to 
_ eleven o’clock there was served punch, cakes, and 
fruits, and usually flowers by the thousands were 
given to be taken away. 

California headquarters were at the Palace 
hotel, where they had suites of large parlors. 

Each of the five days some section of the state 
had charge, and it would take a column to give 
any adequate suggestion of anyone of these days. 
When Santa Clara valley had its day—San Jose, 
Santa Cruz, Palo Alto, and Stanford University 
—there were literally wagon loads of marvelously 
beautiful flowers in great variety, to be taken 
away by the women, who did not hesitate to make 
the most of their opportunity. When Los 
Angeles county had its day there were wagon 
loads of beautiful, lucious oranges with accommo- 
dations for eating them, and a bag of choice 
samples was presented to each caller. So each 
day had its specialty. 

These are but the faintest suggestions of what 
was done every day in many hotels, halls, and 
public buildings. 

California literally covered herself with glory. 
She will be remembered by every visitor as long 
as life lasts, and the stories that will be told of 
the wonderful hospitality of California will thrill 
tens of thousands of people with admiration, and 
swell the number who will go to the Panama Ex- 
position in 1915, when San Francisco will seek to 
demonstrate her full ability to play the part of 
host. 

SUPERINTENDENT RONCOVIERI. 

Never has a superintendent entered into the 
leadership in hospitality more ardently, intensely, 
or efficiently than did Superintendent Alfred 
Roncovieri. 

With superb power, with a captivating per- 
sonality, with boundless enthusiasm, he never 
weakened at any point. He knew what to do 
everywhere and every time, and he did the right 
thing in the right way at every opportunity. 


JAMES A. BARR. 


Superintendent James A. Barr of Stockton was, 
all in all, the great promoter of the whole affair. 
The attendance was secured by his efficiency. 
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Never before, with possibly one exception, has 
there been such a campaign for informing the 
people of the entire country of the attractions of a 
meeting place of the association. Mr. Barr has 


almost limitless capacity for work, and the ade- 


quacy of his initiative is the envy of all who 
know of his achievements. ‘ 


MISS CARPBPNTER’S MUSIC. 


Estelle Carpenter has many times, and in many 
ways, demonstrated rare genius and notable 
mastery, but never has she covered herself with 
glory quite so completely as at the California 
Composers’ Festival, on which occasion every 
notable composer of California, with one excep- 
tion, rendered his)}own music. In the charming 
Scotish Rites hall 2,000 visitors had a treat never 
before presented on the Pacific coast. Sam 
Franciscans. would have been only too glad to 
have bought every ticket at a handsome price, but, 
despite their desire to enjoy this famous musical 
treat, graciously stepped aside that the visitors. 
might know of the rare musical talent of the 
coast. In addition to this feature of the festival, 
there was vocal music by the leading singers of 
the coast. 

The composers who honored the occasion with 
their presence and recitals were: Arthur Fickens- 
cher, with four songs; H. B. Pasmore, with two. 
songs; Albert Elkus, with piano solo; William H. 
McCoy, with two songs; Edward Schneider, with 
violin solo; Edith Simonds, with three songs; 
Theodore Vogt, with two songs; H. B. Pasmore,. 
with ’cello solo; Samuel Savannah, with three 
songs; H. B. Pasmore, with arrangement of vio- 
lin solo; Kathleen De Young, with three songs ; 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, with two songs; John Hara- 
deen Pratt, with trio in G major for piano, violin, 
‘and violincello; John Metcalf, with four songs. 


MISS BALL’S EXHIBIT. 


At the Art Institute there was an exhibition of 
remarkable drawings from ‘the public schools. 
The most significant feature was the display of 
spontaneous drawings in the lower grades. 

Miss Katherine Ball’s skill in art leadership is 
known the country over, so that all art teachers, 
especially, studied and admired this exhibit with 
keen relish. 


N. E. A, OLD AND NEW. 
COMPLETE TRANSFER. 


The world at large can never understand how 
‘complete has been the transfer of the manage- 
ment of the National Education Association. 

At Boston a woman was elected president, a 
woman wholly out of sympathy with the manage- 
ment of the past, but the board of directors, the 
board of trustees, and the executive committee 
were in the hands of the old management. 

Now the president is a man who has been in 
opposition to the management for the eight years 
of unrest, so that there is no possible question as 
to his stand on all questions involved in the issue » 
of the old and new. He is the one man whom the 
management of the past would not have selected. 
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The board of ‘trustees, for the first time, is 
wholly out of the hands of the old management. 

The executive committee is equally out of their 
hands. 

The new board of directors is not sharply lined 
up, but it is safe to say that the new management 
has no cinch on it. 

Beyond all of these lies the fact that the Chi- 
«ago element has learned the art of utilizing local 
women’s clubs, women teachers’ organizations, 
and a distinct class of men in such a way as to 
keep their power intact. 

Thus, as by magic, the power has been trans- 
ferred from those who have had charge of affairs 
for the past sixteen years, and, as a class, for the 
past fifty-four years, to an entirely new group of 
men and women. 


NEW BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Nowhere is the new order of things quite as 
significant as in the case of the board of trustees. 
For fifteen years Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has 
been upon that board, and for several years chair- 
man of the board. 

The charter secured from Congress six years 
ago was focused to throw the greatest possible 
power into.the hands of that board. The election 
of the secretary: of the association is in its hands; 
the term of office is established by this board, as 
is the fixing of the salary, location of the offices, 
and the prescription of duties. It seemed to the 
management of the past as though here was a 
holy of holies, that could be entered only by the 
Saints. 

To-day only one of the old management is 
upon this board, Superintendent James M. Green- 
-wood of Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Butler resigned from the board by letter, 
not being in attendance upon the meeting. Be- 
cause of absence .from two meetings, he was 
automatically off the board, and would have had 
to be re-elected, and declined to be a candidate. 

Dr. Henry B. Brown’s term of office expired, 
‘and, as he could not be present, he declined to be 
a candidate for re-election. 

The new members are: J. Stanley Brown of 
Peoria, Ill., Robert J. Aley of the State Uni- 
Versity of Maine, and J. Y. Joyner, state super- 
intendent of North Carolina. President Pearse 
is ex-officio on the board. 

It is entirely safe to say that this board, while 
almost wholly new, is in no sense radical, and will 
do nothing revolutionary. A safer combination 
of men could not be selected. 

Old things have passed away; all things have 
‘become new, but the newness is not factional. 


NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The most significant change is in the executive 
committee of five. President Pearse, ex-Presi- 
dient Young, and Treasurer Katherine D. Blake 
‘make a most compact working force of the new 
order of things, and their associates are not likely 
to remonstrate at any time.. This makes it possi- 
‘ble to do everything that the new forces wish 
done. 
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N. B. A. SUSPENDED JUDGMENT. 


The new management is to be judged by what 
it does while in power, and not by any mistakes 
that may be charged up to those through whose 
activity it may have come into power. It is al- 
ways a temptation to criticise the ways and means 
of insurrectionists, but whenever a rebellion be- 
comes ‘successful, it goes into history as a revolu- 
tion, and the insurgents’ triumph is so complete 
that no criticisms of the way it was done-are in 
good form. It is the Future, not the Past, that 
concerns the educators of the country. 


A LOOK BACKWARD. 


It is ungracious to look backward and discuss 
the conditions that might have avoided this nota- 
ble overturn, nevertheless, we think it important 
that we state publicly what we have said with 
much emphasis privately. 

From our point of view, it has been a serious 
mistake never to have placed women in office in 
the fifty-three years that men have had the op- 
portunity to do this. 

It has been a mistake not to place women more 
generally upon the programs. 

It was a serious mistake for the management 
to offer any opposition to the election of a woman 
last year, the first time that a woman has ever 
been suggested for the presidency. It was an 
opportunity to be just, gracious, and gallant. 

It has been a fatal mistake for the secretary to 
make a fuss over the vote in Boston. 

It was equally fatal for the secretary and the 
executive Committee of 1911 to magnify a news- 
paper report of an alleged interview of the presi- 
dent. 

An incidental mistake was the attitude of the 
management that the presidency was merely a 
professional honor for program making, and 


should not be concerned with business affairs. 


But the most serious of all mistakes was that 
of the meeting of the board of trustees in New 
York in May and its action regarding the alleged 
interview. 

Taken as a whole, these positions arrayed many 
fair-minded men against the management, and 
reconciles them to the change. 


A LOOK FORWARD. 


President Pearse has on his hands a proposi- 
tion that is not promotive of envy. 

Let us for the moment forget the way in which 
he was elected, that is, the issues involved, and 
assume that he was the unanimous choice from 
first of all the members. 

What is to be the future of the N. E. A. 

_ Has it lost for all time the university people? 

Has it lost for all time the normal school peo- 
ple? 

Has it lost for all time the city superintendents ? 

Has it lost for all time the departments of edu- 
cation in the universities? 

Has it lost for all time the state superintendents? 

Has it lost for all time the various public wel- 
fare promoters? 

The future of the association depends upon the 
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answer to these questions. If they are to be 
answered in the affirmative, the N. E. A. will be 
purely for excursionists, for the localities in which 
the meeting is held, for those upon the program, 
and for a small body forming the new manage- 
ment. 

We cannot answer these questions, nor can 
anyone else. Time only can determine the 
answer. 

ST. PAUL. 


The vote for St. Paul in 1912 was decisive, more 
than three to one. If the railroads will make 
rates for St. Paul, the meeting will surely be held 
there. The hotels are adequate, and the audi- 
torium every way satisfactory. The executive 
committee will listen to no proposition to thwart 
the will of the directors unless conditions make it 
wholly impracticable to go there. 

BE GOOD LOSERS, BOYS. 

I beg of you, friends who have been managing 
the N. E. A. for the last sixteen years, successors 
to those who managed it for thirty-four years 
before your day, to show to the world that you 
can be good losers. The world loves a good 
loser, and has no use for anyone who fails in that 
test. 

Let the dead past bury its dead. Waste no 
time in idle regrets. Let no written or spoken 
word suggest that you are unable to be good 
losers. 

For sixteen years you were responsible for the 
management, and no higher tribute could be paid 
you than the positive assurance that in your day 
no dollar was lost, no dollar was unwisely in- 
vested, that $150,000 was added to the permanent 
fund, that you had great programs that attracted 
the admiration of the country and the world, that 
you had a list of presidents of national signifi- 
cance, that you have, and will always have, the 
respect and admiration of those for whose ap- 
proval you care most, and, after all, that is the 
only test. 

In your administration you had the university 
men, the normal school leaders, the prominent 
State and county superintendents. You can af- 
ford to retire if you can do it as good losers. 

I am mighty glad that I was with you this year. 
I was not willing to be associated with your possi- 
ble defeat. I have too much respect for the ser- 
vice you have rendered the N. E. A. to put myself 
in a position in which I should be tempted to re- 
joice in your defeat. 

There is a lot more fun in defeat than in victory. 
Anybody can smile in the hour of triumph. It 
represents no character, no intellectual, or moral 
power, but it takes a lot of all sorts of power to 
be serene in defeat. Be sure to demonstrate that 
you possess that power. 

Think of the years in which you have had 
honors without limit, responsibility abundant, and 
in the eyes of those for whom you care most, have 
acquitted yourself like men. 

Don’t spoil it all by sulking, whinning, or knock- 
ing. 

Be loyal to the National Education Association. 
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If all pull together, it will be next to impossible.to 
keep the association in the same class that it has 
been in the past. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. 


There is no wisdom in dodging facts. There 
is no satisfaction in burying the head in the sand 
and in blind optimism; say all will go well under 
the “new democracy.” 

As a woman’s club, there will be no satisfac- 
tion to the women themselves. Add thereto the 
knockers, and there will be no cause for rejoicing 
for the women or the knockers. 

The glory of the N. E. A. has been in the fact 
that the big men of the educational world have 
been active in it, that it was a professionally social 
occasion, at which we could meet and greet hun- 
dreds of the great leaders from all parts of the 
nation, 

Entirely apart from any factionalism, this has 
been changing, and the mid-winter meeting has 
become the delight of the leaders. Leaving out 
California attendance, there were ten times as 
many leading men at Mobile as at San Francisco, 
and now that the National Council and the Nor- 
mal School Department have voted to hold their 
meetings with the Department. of Superin- 
tendence, that will inevitably be the Mecca for the 
leaders; and this entirely regardless of the poli- 
tics of the N. E. A. 

Many circumstances contribute to this. There 
are twenty state meetings with as attractive pro-— 
grams as that at San Francisco. There were 
only two on the San Francisco program that have 
not been heard at state meetings, These state 
associations pay their leading speakers, and the 
N. E. A. does not, so'that men will not go great 
distances to be on its programs unless the socio- 
professional comradeship is highly attractive. 

The N. E. A. program has also lost its special 
significance. As compared with the Child Welfare 
Exhibit, the National Playground Association, the 
Conference of Charities and Correction, and 
many similar organizations, the meeting at San 
Francisco was exceedingly tame. 

In this age of the world specialization is the 
rage, and the N. E. A. will find it difficult to spe- 
cialize in a way to hold the active minds loyal to 
its summer meetings. 

No one wishes a continuance of the glory of 
the N. E. A. more than does the Journal of 
Education and its editor, and no one will con- 
tribute more in proportion to his ability than will 
the editor of the Journal of Education, but one or 
two more meetings like that at San Francisco in 
the magnitude of absences, and the N. E. A. will 
be a matter of history, so far as professional glory 
is concerned, 

It will not be enough to wish success to the 
St. Paul meeting; there must be. personal sacri- 
fices on the part of several hundred men in order 
to secure the attendance that will give to the new 
N. E. A. projected efficiency. 
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‘REORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES H. BAKER, 
President, University of Colorado. 


The problems are many, but three or four are 
‘vital and first to be considered in a brief address. 
These may be stated as follows: Efficiency and 
economy of time in general education, indus- 
trialism and humanism, will training. 

These criticisms are prominent: There is much 
waste in general education, including elementary, 
secondary, and college. Of the material em- 

' ployed, little has permanent value, or, indeed, any 
walue whatever, and less is retained. Of the 
methods used, only a small part gives power or 
character. Results are not proportionate to the 
time and expenditure, and the public are asking 
for shorter time, greater efficiency, and an ad- 
justment of educational aims to real civic needs, 
‘both practical and ideal; but reform is low. We 
are bound by traditions difficult to break. The 
‘question i¢ complicated by all sorts of minor or 
‘inconsequent inquiries, when it should be a simple 
‘one of looking at the obvious goal and taking the 
‘direct road to it. 

The first remedy is selection and elimination 
as applied to subjects and topics of study. Ex- 
‘tent of ground covered as a criterion for promo- 
tion or for admission to college is the American 
‘standard of quantity applied to our education. 

The next source of economy is adapting 
‘method to the nature of the subject. The doc- 
‘trine that all subjects have a like value should 
‘be taught in the same way and produce the same 
results, I believe, to be utterly false and every- 
‘where harmful. Subjects of prime importance 
whose principles have the widest application are 
especially fitted to cultivate accuracy, persever- 
ance, and endurance. Others should be taught by 
ther methods requiring less of the pupil’s, time 
and energy. Some fields should be covered by 
Teading, talks, and lectures, with no view to ex- 
amination. 

Waste occurs in certain culture work of the 
grades. Too little may be left to soul develop- 
ment through the influence of natural surround- 
ings. Nature is subject,to too much paternalism. 

Other ways of economy may be merely men- 
tioned: Avoid excessive use of rules of method; 
save time from the laboratory for a knowledge of 
the subject; for interest and motive create a vision 
of the value of the best things; use illustrations 
from the life of to-day, and in every way vitalize 
the work of instruction, 


much can be accomplished at eighteen as now at 
twenty, as much at twenty as now at twenty-two; 
that the whole period of education, general and 
special, can, without loss, be shortened at least 
two years. 

This country should adopt either the English 
or the German type of university, but not both. 


university at twenty instead of twenty-two, thus 
saving two years. Do not misunderstand at this 
point; the idea is not to lower the standard of 
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By the methods suggested it is believed that as 


It is proposed to end the college and begin the © 
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American education, but, rather, to readjust and 
strengthen it. The university, that is the gradu- 
ate school, and the last two years of college 
should be shaken together and reorganized into 
one division of. education, namely, a real uni- 
versity, preparation for which should end at 
twenty. The plan would eliminate the duplica- 
tion between high schools and colleges, and re- 
duce the time limit of preparatory education. 
It would offer university methods earlier—an im- 
mense pedagogical gain. 

In view of such considerations, the committee 
referred to have agreed provisionally to a time 
scheme as follows: Elementary education, 6-12; 
secondary education, 12-18 (two divisions, four 
years and two years); college, 18-20 or 16-20; 
university (graduate school and _ professional 
schools), 20-24. 

Let us see what are the essential consequences 
of this time scheme in terms of pedagogy. Many 
processes of mental training are easier in the 
earlier years. Beginning high-school methods at 
twelve will meet the need of pupils who, at that 
age, are restless and are seeking larger and more 
varied interests. Twenty is a better age to begin 
genuine university work than later, when the 
mind is less elastic, energetic,-and adaptable. 
Elimination of useless material will stimulate the 
interest of pupils and result in harder and better 
effort—the time would be filled with important 
work. It lessens the period of work that to the 
pupil appears void of purpose. It makes a bet- 
ter division of time between receptive study and 
the larger motor activities. 

Moreover we must consider results in view of 
the just claims of our civilization to-day. The 
proposed time scheme makes a better economic 
division between preparation for life and active 
life. It enables men to become established in life 
earlier, and to give more of their best years to 
social service. It will keep a larger number in 
school through the elementary and preparatory 
period. It will eliminate waste and foolishness, 
and thus make more serious and efficient citizens. 
By introducing earlier the methods that produce 
power, and by selection of the fittest, the pro- 
posed reorganization of college and university will 
enhance the intellectual strength of the nation. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND HUMANISM. 


The problem of reorganization includes very 
distinctly vocational education, and only a be- 
ginning of the solution has been made in this 
country. The material interests of the country 
must be promoted by the extension of commer- 
cial, industrial, technical, and trade instruction. 
The rights of the individual and the welfare of 
society require practical training leading toward 
useful occupations for a large class of youth 
whose period of education is limited. 

I believe that most progressive men, who 
represent high schools and colleges, in a general 
way take the affirmative of this question. But 
men who take a broad view cannot go the entire 
way with the radicals. To begin industrial train- 
ing before the foundation of education is laid, to 
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teach the principles of science only as growing 
out of industrial needs or the applications of sci- 
ence without science, to yield children to the 
merciless demands and economies of trade, to 
provide vast and expensive special equipments of 
every kind when the great problem is to connect 
all vocational training with existing plants and 
actual industries, to ignore all culture and deny 


the possibility or value of general education— 


these are at least objectionable propositions. If 
there is a demand for the practical, there is also 
an insistent claim for the humanistic side and for 
Profound scientific knowledge. 

I believe we must adapt to present needs the 
essential principles of humanism. We may as- 
sume what it should mean to-day. It believes in 
the value of organized and transmitted knowl- 
edge, in discipline from studies, in selection of 
the best. It accepts and uses the best in tradi- 
tion, and works on the plan of keeping civilization 
alive. It believes in pure ideals, in standards of 
excellence and character. It advocates a culture 
that has a moral backbone. It places character 
above success, and wisdom above knowledge. 
Since humanism is interest in the lives and 
thoughts of men as revealec in language, litera- 
ture, and history, it may include all the implica- 
tions of his nature. Hence it stands for an 
idealism that makes of the universe a living thing, 
sees in it a universal will, holds as supreme some 
form of reverence, and a mighty faith in the 
affirmative side of things. Withal, it stands for 
real progress, wise sympathy, and a democracy 
that gives a just opportunity for nobility of intel- 
lect and character. 

There never was so great a need of an intelli- 
gent view of the place of humanism in education. 
Leaders of educational thought have here their 
greatest work—nothing short of giving teachers 
and the public a sound philosophy of life, a true 
‘estimate of real culture, and the ways and means 
of making humanistic studies effective in educa- 
tion. This view is not an argument for classics, 
only for the principles of humanistic study; it 
-does not neglect science or industry; it endeavors 
to maintain a proper balance in education. The 
people demand that the spiritual side shall find 
a place in our schools and in our national life, 
and any scheme of reorganization must reckon 
with the fact. 


WILL. 


If there is a criticism more just than another, 
it is that the schools do not give satisfactory re- 
‘sults in terms of will. Will training is the third 
-of the vital problems of reorganization, but, per- 
haps, first in importance. This is an evil of so- 
ciety, but also of the schools, and because much of 
‘the educational philosophy is soft. Rousseau’s 
doctrines are not a safe guide in character-mak- 
ing. If nothing else, the schools must teach 
accuracy, perseverance, and endurance. A child 
that suffers no hardship is on the road to per- 
dition. 

I know the ethical significance of science and 
of industry; they give society a kind of material 
moral backbone. But many mechanical occupa- 
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tions require morals more than skill. As ma- 
chinery more and more does the work of the 
world, the demand for responsibility will increase 
—the sense of duty that prevents waste and loss 
and accidents. The lack of efficiency in most in- 
dustries and professions, when it is not a lack in 
foundation education, is largely moral. Human- 
ism regards not the work only, but man’s attitude 
toward it. The business world will make a fear- 
ful economic mistake if it insists on making of 
youth machines instead of men. 

In a larger sense will depends upon great life 
motives that control the aims and acts of every 
day. It shall be a chief work of the reorganized 
schools to inspire youth with a few of the great 
sentiments that are the saving principles of the 
nations. These must be made convictions such 
as men fight ‘for, like the chivalric sense of honor 
or truth. Bacon, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Spencer, 
misunderstood and misapplied, as they often are, 
may do much to weaken a healthy philosophy of 
education and of life. There is a lack of food 
that makes men of sterner stuff. For the higher 
psychology of ethics turn to Plato, the Old Testa- 
ment Proverbs that “open all the abysses with a 
word,” the arousing and strengthening forces in 
literature, all prophets of the soul. Does anyone 
doubt that our civilization needs efficiency, the 
vision of a spiritual ideal, the strong will for great 
causes and moral crises? Does anyone doubt 
that the people are demanding these results from 
the schools? Does anyone doubt that re- 
organization must come, if not from within, then 


by outward compulsion, and that it is the better . 


part for us to get about the work speedily? 
0-9-0 
HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
BY ROBERT ALEY, 
President, University of Maine. 

We have come at last to agree that health is a 
valuable asset. In the past we have been too 
much blinded by the economic result to give 
that attention to human conservation that it de- 

“mands. 

No state can be great except that its greatness 
is shown in its men and women. These can be 
great only as they are strong and vigorous. 
Every sick and weak individual is a loss to the 
state. The weak man must be cared for by the 
man who is ‘strong. The only way to have 
strong, well men is to give the children a fair 
chance and the square deal. 

Perhaps the most important development in re- 
gard to the health of school children is found in 
the arrangements that have been made in a great 
many states and cities for medical inspection. 
One of the. most striking results of medical in- 
spection thus far is the proof that it was needed. 
Its effects have been so beneficient that the time 
ought not to be far distant when every school 
child in America will be thoroughly, carefully, 
and regularly examined by a competent and well- 
trained physician. > 

The greatest difficulty in the way of the proper 
care of health is the conservation of the public 
that expresses itself by saying that what was good 
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enough for me is good enough for my children. 
Nothing but patient and persistent education 
will remove this barrier to progress. The school 
and the children should form a close alliance with 
the health officials. They should be in complete 
harmony and should work together for the safety 
and welfare of the child. 

The school that convenes in a hygienic building, 
and whose pupils are properly and regularly in- 
spected, is a source of health to the community. 
The opening of such a school shows a decrease in 
disease rather than an increase. It is a school of 
this sort that becomes an object lesson and an 
educational factor to the community in which it 
exists. 

How far the school should go in the matter of 
personal and sex hygiene is a question not yet 
well decided. It is to be hoped, however, that 
from the great number of interested studénts of 
this field of most practical hygiene there may 
come to us a body of truths and a form of presen- 
tation that will make it possible for the teacher of 
boys and girls from twelve to sixteen to give to 
them the instruction that will save them from 
future suffering, and make them the ancestors of 
a strong race. 


THE POTENTIALITY OF THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 
BY CYRIL A. STEBBINS, 


Instructor in Agricultural Education, University of California 
Berkeley, California. 


The theory of evolution, or the theory of a 
driving power for good, makes one optimistic. - 
This power exists in all life to a greater or less de- 
gree. The slow, irresistible push of the evolu- 
tionary forces drove all animals to a certain plane 
of life; then came the evolution of the ideal to pull 
man away and above the lower animals. It is 
easy to be optimistic, for no matter how evident 
the weakness in an individual or in a city, this driv- 
ing power for good cannot be denied eventually. 
Nature is the great exponent of this power. 
Through the school garden the child may be led 
to nature. Then, the first aim of the school gar- 
den is to build citizenship and at the same time to 
create a sympathy for farming life, for it is the 
farm which gives solidity and character to the 
state. 

A second large aim is that of readjustment of 
the school system; to link school and community 
life; to give new direction to the old subjects in 
the curriculum, for example, manual training may 
be aimed at the mending of a tool rather than at 
a book rack for which the child has little interest. 

The school garden fosters these aims. Dr. 
Prince and Boris Sidis among others have pointed 
out that a normal man is a synthesis of many per- 
sonalities. Man’s personality may be disinte- 
grated into the aesthetic, the religious, the social, 
the educational, and the economic. 

A normal personality can only be built in con- 
junction with health. Health is a matter of fresh 
air, proper food, and exercise. The garden fur- 
nishes these. 

The school garden offers opportunity through 
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the birds, the insects, the flowers, the trees, in fact. 
through all the Creator’s works, to build these 
complexes, or personalities, sanely according to 
the laws of evolution and physiology. The gar- 
den may be made an embryo community in which 
the child comes in touch with those factors which 
make for his own community life and the work of 
the world. 


CO-OPERATION OF INFORMED CITIZENS WITH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 
Director, Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City. 


Civic co-operation with public schools is one 
useful measure of democracy. If graduates of 
schools and colleges fail to co-operate with the 
public school, how can we expect them to co- 
operate with police departments, health officers, 
and park or street cleaning commissioners? 

Benefits of civic co-operation have been re- 
ported to the bureau of municipal research by 315- 
city superintendents and 700 women’s clubs and 
associations of business men, physicians, dentists, 
ministers, etc. 

Somewhere every phase of school management 
has been helped by outsiders,—grounds and 
schoolrooms beautified, the needy relieved, kin- 
dergartens, playgrounds, and recreation centres. 
started, and the way paved for medical and dental 
inspection, industrial training, school nurses, open: 
air and night schools, instruction in civics, hy- 
giene, agriculture, etc. Outsiders have organized 
parades to secure bond issues, given buildings,. 
compelled the removal of unfit commissioners and 
superintendents, and secured large budget in- 
creases, 

No city reports all of these services. The ma- 
jority mention no outside assistance with respect. 
to the majority of services which make up the 
above composite picture. In few cities is there 
consecutive organized interest. 

Among the reasons why schools as compared 
with private charities, social settlements, ete.,. 
have not had their full share of citizen co-opera- 
tion, are: (1) School superintendents have not 
shown where citizens might take hold; (2) citizens. 
have too often asked the schools to help their so- 
cieties instead of helping the school; (3) the op- 
portunities of the school budget have not been 
clearly seen; (4) hectic interest in little new things 
has been allowed to displace cumulative interest 
in large old things; (5) uniform questions about 
schools and testing school needs and school effi- 
ciency have been tardily developed. 


Heretofore citizens have suggested and schools 
have adopted. Having realized the possibility of 
citizen co-operation the schools are beginning to 
suggest plans for citizens to support and help exe- 
cute. With such aggressive leadership as has 
been shown by the department of school patrons. 
in Oregon and Texas, the centre of American so- 
cial work will soon be the public school. 
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CAN WE ELIMINATE THE SCHOOL LAGGARD ? 


BY G- W- A- LUCKEY, 
Head Professor of Education, University of Nebraska. 


This question is larger and more serious than 
may appear on first statement. The treatment of 
the laggard is an important problem of the nation. 
It is one of the pillars on which the civilization 
rests. 

I hope to present a few phases of the subject 
which seem to point toward a solution. 

Who is meant by the school laggard? What is 
the cause of his existence? Is he essential to the 
civilization, or simply an accident of it—a misfit? 

We are apt to think of the laggard as the boy 
or girl who falls behind in his school work—the 
slow child who requires more tkan the usual time 
to complete the grade, or who is above the nor- 
mal age for the grade. This is only partially true. 
The real laggard is the one who is always behind 
no matter what the field. He is short in every 
direction or completely out of adjustment. The 
so-called school laggard is short in a few lines, 
but may be the leader in others. A laggard 
under one teacher may be the leader under an- 
other. In some lines we may all be laggards, 
while probably but few are laggards in all lines. 
Hence the term laggard as we use it is only rela- 
tive and has special reference to the system under 
which it develops. Holding in mind the more 
accurate meaning of laggard, I shall use for the 
purposes of discussion the meaning more com- 
monly accepted, i. e., the school laggard is the 
one who is behind in his studies or above the 
normal age for the grade. 

When we begin to study the subject we realize 
how meagre and inaccurate our statistics are. 
There has been no general plan. Each com- 
munity was a law unto itself, and the statistics 
gathered were often without meaning or pur: 
pose. 


Turning to the conditions of our schools as we 


find them, about one-third of the children in the 
public schools are above the normal age for the 
grade; hence they are classified as retarded. If 
all children attended school regularly and were 
promoted as regularly, there would be found in 
the eighth grade about eighty-seven per cent. of 
the-number in the first grade. But, owing to the 
failure to make grades with the class and the 
frequent stepping out that occurs after thirteen, 
the number that finish the eighth-grade is only 
about one-third, or, at most, one-half, of those 
who started. The number who remain to com- 
plete the course in the high school is, at best, not 
more than one in ten. 

On the average, sixteen to twenty per cent. of 
the children fail from year to year to make the 
grade with the other members of the class. 
These become repeaters, going over the same 
work the second year, or, becoming discouraged, 
leave school. This number becomes cumulative, 
occupying space, using the time and energy of the 
teacher which belongs to other pupils. Mr. 
Ayres, in expressing this thought, says: “Of the 
entire membership, five per cent. have reached 
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their present grades in thirty-six per cent. of the 
normal time; fifty-five per cent. have reached 
their present grades in 100 per cent. of the normal 
time; forty per cent. have reached their present 
grades in 128 per cent. of the normal time.” He 
states further that “The average child in the 
average city school system progresses through 
the grades at the rate of eight grades in ten 
years,” thus becoming retarded to the extent of 
two years in eight. The effect of such repeating, 
when estimated in dollars and cents, is surpris- 
ingly large, but that is the smallest item in the 
loss. The greater loss is the retarding effect it 
has on the civilization and the accumulative effect 
on inheritance. 

What is the cause of the school laggard? Here 
the want of knowledge is one of the most notice- 
able features of the study. 

Among the causes that seem to stand out most 
prominently in the retardation of children are: 
(1) Ignorance and indifference on the part of 
parents; (2) short and irregular attendance; (3) 
late entrance; (4) bad physical conditions, i. e., 
physical defects, poor health, sickness; (5) bad 
mental conditions, i. e., want of balance, slow to 
perceive, weak to retain; (6) bad environmental 
conditions, i. e., overcrowded, poorly-ventilated, 
unsanitary rooms, lack of playgrounds, shops, and 
laboratories, and proper stimulus; (7) lack of in- 
terest, bad habits of study, absence of suitable 
ideals; (8) poor teaching and unnecessary dis- 
couragements ; (9) bad inheritance, unredeemable 
defects—physical and mental. 

It will be seen that most of the causes are 
removable, and through the slow processes of 
conscious evolution all of them may be. 

I believe with those who say, that as our 
schools are now constituted, it would be better 
for the boy and girl not to begin school life until 
eight or nine. But for children of that age to be 
placed with children of five or six is -bad peda- 
gogically and morally for both classes. This is 
equally true whether the disparity of age is the 
result of late entrance or failure of promotion. 
What might be done with a room of beginners of 
nine is no criterion of what can be done with a 
dozen nine years old in company with twenty or 
thirty six years old, some five years, seven years, 
and eight years. 

While a large number of the children are 
classed with the laggards because of late entrance, 
there are twice as many more who become lag- 
gards because of slow progress. The latter be- 
long more truly to the class of laggards, and they 
are the ones who more often step out without 
-completing the course. The lagging seems to in- 
crease as we ascend the grades, reaching about 
one-half of all the children from the fifth grade 
on. 

In many schools where the number of repeaters 
is large, the number in the eighth grade is corre- 
spondingly small, Many children enter upon the 
school year several weeks or even months behind 
the time scheduled for starting, and not: infre- 
quently the same children stop out before the ses- 
sion is over. It does not stand to reason that 
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such children can do the required work of the 
grades and be promoted unless they are overly 
bright. Even they must interfere out of propor- 
tion to their number with the efficiency of the 
school. We are apt to think of the school year 
as nine or ten months in length; but to the aver- 
age ehild, on account of non-attendance, it is 
probably under rather than over six months. Be- 
cause of the unstable conditions of many parents, 
remeval from schools may often be necessary, 
however, most of the irregular attendance is 
avoidable, and, when overcome, will eliminate 
many cases of retarded development. Even ‘so 
important a cause as ill health and_ physical 


defects, to which probably ten cent. 


of the retardation belong, can be in part, if not 
wholly, removed. This is true of many other 
causes. 

Is the laggard essential to the civilization or 
merely an accident—a misfit? If not essential, 
we can eliminate him as soon as we understand 
the laws that govern his existence. Nature de- 
spises a useless organism, and when acting alone 
will prevent its continuance through the survival 
_of the fittest. If the laggard is not useful to the 
civilization, why .does he continue to thrive? 
Have we here the working or the interference of 


a new force—a force not of nature, but of mind? . 


Under the operations of the purely physical laws 
the survival of the fittest holds, but in human 
actions there seems to be a new force which often 
interferes with the full expression of nature's 
‘laws. If these forces are working in harmony, 
the evolution is rapid, if in discord, there is little 
or no progress. Education is becoming more 
and more conscious evolution. | Man, through 
intelligence, takes hold, as it were, of the great 
forces of life and moulds them to his needs. In 
doing this he must understand both forces, and 
shape the lower to the higher—the physical to the 
spiritual. Instinct is a better guide than partial 
intelligence, but it fades into insignificance when 
compared with complete intelligence. In the 
light of intelligence, instinct is frequently found to 
be perverted and destructive of itself. In the 
matter of the laggard we seem to have reached 
the stage of partial intelligence—a cartoon stage 
where it is neither the one nor the other, and where 
the appearances are somewhat exaggerated. 
Seen in this light, the problem of the laggard be- 
comes an exceedingly complex one, controlled by 
many forces, some of which are very subtle and 
not understood. But the problem is by no means 
a hopeless one. Human intelligence is equal to 
the task. 

Great help has been given toward the solution 
of the problem in the past few years by students 
of biology, especially the experts in the breeding 
of plants and animals. But it is difficult under 
the best conditions to control inheritance, and this 
problem lies at the foundation of the school lag- 
gard. Parents whose heritable characteristics 
are bad cannot hope to produce the best children. 
In the breeding of plants and animals we are very 
careful in the selection, and give every oppor- 
tunity of enyironment, But much as we love oyr 
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civilization, in the breeding of men we, are. densely 
ignorant ‘and criminally negligent. 

We are aware of the close relation existing be- 
tween the physical and the spiritual. The laws of 
the former are beginning to be understood, but 
the latter is seen in only the dimmest outline. In 
the main, like begets like. Insanity generates 
insanity. Imbecility begets imbecility. Degen- 
eracy produces degeneracy. Criminality pro- 
duces criminality. Hence to eliminate the lag- 
gard often means to change the inheritance. 

Sometime we will perceive and appreciate the 
importance to the nation of having every child 
conceived and born under the best conditions— 
conditions of life and health, and not those of 
death and decay. No greater service can be ren- 
dered any civilization. In a democracy every 
man has, or ought to have, the liberty to per- 
petuate good, but no man has any inherent right 
to perpetuate evil. Besides, the truest, the 
deepest, and the most lasting happiness is not 
that of physical pleasure, but  spiritual—not 
changes of the body, but changes of the soul. 

Since a large number of school laggards are 
the result of physical weakness due to heritable 
characteristics, they may be prevented in the 
future by a cleaner and more intelligent parent- . 
hood; but even under the best conditions that 
we know, there are likely to be the physically 
weak and incapacitated. It does not seem that 
the laggard is essential to the civilization, but 
rather an accident. At present our knowledge oi 
the laws of heredity is too limited to give us 
complete mastery of the situation. Under the 
best conditions there will probably be from three 
to five per cent. of the children physically in- 
capacitated for the school work demanded of the 
normal child. These will continue to be a burden 
on the civilization—receiving more than they re- 
turn. 

One of the weaknesses of our present civiliza- 
tion is the tendency to early specialization. Effi- 
ciency in any line before sixteen or eighteen is apt 
to mean fixation in a narrow field, and consequent 
arrest of development. It would be far better for 
the civilization if no child were permitted to enter 
the commercial world to work for wage until after 
sixteen. It would be a great saving to the nation 
to protect all children who need protection during 
the formative period when they are constructing 
the character that is to shape their future. 

Every normal child ought to complete the full 
requirements of the elementary school. This is 
absolutely essential to citizenship, to parenthood, 
to commercial life, and to the minimum enjoyment 
of the social life. Such a requirement should be 
demanded by every state and community. 1It is 
in a large measure attainable when we eliminate 
the laggards who have fallen into a class to which 
they do not belong. 

In conclusion, I believe, that of the thirty-three 
or more per cent. of laggards now found in the 
average school system, two-@hirds can easily be 
eliminated by promotion, and in time at least fif- 
teen per cent, can be eliminated in the same way. 
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To do this we must Observe more carefully the 
laws of inheritance; we must establish better 
home and school environments; we must adapt 
the subject matter of the school to the immediate 
needs and the interests of the individual child; and 
last but not least we must better the teaching. 
We must have teaching that vitalizes and awakens 
the soul.to the richness of life about it; teaching 
that truly educates, and fills the learner with a de- 
sire to live always, to live truer, and to live purer. 


— 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING FOR THE BEST 
RESULTS. 


BY JAMES S, CURRY, 
High School of Commerce, Cleveland. 


The importance of a right beginning in any- 
thing that merits favorable consideration cannot 
be over estimated. This is especially true in ac- 
quiring a high degree of skill and efficiency on 
the typewniter. “A right beginning is the first 
essential requisite to success.”: “Well begun, 
hath done.” “The forming of correct habits at 
the beginning prevents discouragements, so disas- 
trous to success.” “A right beginning is but 
plodding at the start, while at the end of the 
course it assures both facility and efficiency,” are 
familiar sayings with a true meaning. 

In this day of active competition in the com- 
mercial world, more is expected of our graduates 
than in former years. Along with the ever-in- 
creasing demand upon these young people comes 
the equally imperative demand upon the teacher 
for more efficient and effective service. 

Our standard of efficiency as teachers will be 
determined largely, by how nearly our graduates 
succeed in keeping pace with the requirements 
imposed upon them in the office. It is safe to 
predict that the teacher whose highest ambition is 
to draw his salary will accomplish littke toward 
raising the standard of efficiency in young people 
under his instruction. On the other hand, he 


“who teaches because of his love for the work and 


the good he may render others, will see success 
written on the efforts of those whom he would 
faithfully serve. : 

There are many elements that contribute to the 
successful teaching of such typewriting. As the 
first of these essential elements I would suggest 
for every teacher and student the motto: “He can 
who thinks he can.” This motto seems to em- 
body confidence, determination, enthusiasm, a de- 
sire to get out of the opportunity everything of 
value there is in it, and implicit confidence on the 
part of both student and teacher to successfully 
perform his part of the task in hand, all of which 
are essential to the successful teaching of touch 


typewriting. 
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CAUSES OF BACKWARDNESS AND MENTAL DEFI- 
CIENCY IN CHILDREN. 


BY HENRY H. GODDARD, 
New Jersey School for Feebie-Minded, Vineland, N. J. 


Backwardness and mental deficiency have _ be- 
come especially prominent of late years because 
of the changes in our school conditions. The 
curricula are much more crowded and elaborate, 
can only be gone through by those of good abil- 
ity. The social and industrial world has changed 
so, only those who have passed through a reason- 
able course of education ‘can secure such positions 
as will enable them to earn a living. 

The case for backwardness and mental defi- 
ciency is like that of the eye and the ear a few 
years ago. Formerly we did not recognize those 
who were slightly deaf or slightly blind. As soon 
as we did we discovered a large percentage of 
them and that those conditions could be partially 
removed and the person made normal. In the 
same way the backward child who is not feeble- 
minded can be discovered and conditions pro- 
vided in the form of a special class by which he 
shall be brought up to normal and prepared to 
earn an honest living. 

Those who are feeble-minded are incurable, and 
they can only be trained along certain lines so as 
to be happy and less of a burden on the commun- 
ity. 

The cause of mere backwardness is local ané 
temporary, and may in most cases be removed if 
discovered. 

The causes of feeble-mindedness are heredity 
in sixty-hve per cent. of the cases, in the rest it is 
injury or sickness, or difficulties at birth, or diffi- 
culties with the mother previous to birth. These 
conditions can only be prevented by a greater 
knowledge and care to provide that these acci- 
dents do not happen. 

The feeble-mindedness that is due to heredity 
can only be prevented by preventing the birth of 
such children. That is to say, by preventing the 
marriage of feeble-minded, persons, or by prevent- 
ing the possibility of procreation through surgical 


‘interference. Both of these methods must be re- 


sorted to in order to stop this terrible evil which 
is ever increasing. 

The backwardness can be prevented by detect- 
ing it early, as can now be done by the Binet tests 
and when detected, placing the child in a proper 
environment where he can exercise whatever 
power he has and progress at such rate as he is 
capable of. In other words, where he is not 
knocked out immediately because of his discour- 
agement. 

We must soon come to the point in our public 
school administration where we have special 
classes for the precocious and for the backward 
and for the feeble-minded, 
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THE VAN SICKLE VINDICATION. 

Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle of Baltimore 
has been elected superintendent at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, at a salary of $5,000. This is one 
of the most gloriously significant educational tri- 
umphs on record. 

Mr. Van Sickle has been superintendent in Bal- 
timore for eleven years, going there from North 
Denver,—then a separate school district—where 
he had been highly successful as superintendent. 
Mr. Van Sickle is distinctly progressive and emi- 
nently and wisely independent in his progressive- 
ness. 

In these eleven years Baltimore has had all 
sorts of political wrangles, but so manly and clear- 
headed has Mr. Van Sickle been that he has_es- 
caped serious trouble until’the past year, when the 
city has been torn asunder by the most malicious 
educational excitement ever known. Efforts were 
made to get him to withdraw which he positively 
refused to do, standing by his guns until the 
Mayor in defiance of all the best sentiment of the 
city ruthlessly transformed the board of education 
so as to make a majority of one against him. The 
Mayor and the other enemies of school progress 
have made Mr. Van Sickle the leading national 
character in educational administration, and 
Springfield promptly raised the salary to $5,000 
and elected him superintendent. 

There is no better educational city in the coun- 
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try than Springfield, and Mr. Van Sickle will have 
a most delightful professional and social life. The 
best of it all is that it will hearten all men who have 
been viciously attacked by political factions be- 
cause of professional virtues in administration. 
All honor to Springfield. 


a 


KENDALL TO NEW JERSEY. 


One of the notable educational appointments of 
the country was that of Calvin N. Kendall, super- 
intendent of Indianapolis, as commissioner of edu- 
cation of New Jersey at.a salary of $10,000. The 
position itself is one of exceptional dignity and re- 
sponsibility. The fact that the selection was 
made by Governor Woodrow Wilson, who is him- 
self a noted educator, gives unusual significance 
to the appointment. The fact that the choice fell 
upon a city superintendent of the West also 
signifies much. It is furthermore worthy of note 
that the appointee is a man distinguished as a 
superintendent, but not as a writer, publicist, or 
graduate or recent student in a modern university 
or professional school. The choice came to Mr. 
Kendall because of what he has done in super- 
vision. It is interesting that his work has not 
been in any wise spectacular. He did not make 
the schools of Indianapolis famous. They had 
been made famous by Horace S. Tarbell and 
Lewis H. Jones. Mr. Kendall kept them famous. 
There are many features of the appointment that 
are gratifying professionally, and no features 
are in any way unprofessional. 

Mr. Kendall was born in Augusta, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 8, 1858, and was graduated from Hamilton 
College with degree of A. B. in 1882. He re- 


ceived an honorary degree of A. M. from Yale in 
1900, and from the University of Michigan in 


1909. He was a teacher in private schools in the 
West for three years; principal of the Jackson 
high, Jackson, Miss., 1885-1886; superintendent, 
Saginaw, Mich, 1890-1892; superintendent, New 
Haven, Conn., 1895-1900; superintendent, Indian- 
apolis and a member of state board of education 
from 1900 to the present time. Mr. Kendall was 
lecturer in the summer school, University of Chi- 
cago, 1909; president of the Connecticut Council 
of Education, 1897-1898; president of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ AsSociation, 1899-1900; 
president, Southern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 1904-1905; also member of commission of 


three appointed by the United States commis- 


sioner of education to investigate and report upon 
the Baltimore schools this year. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The special Massachusetts legislature, to investi- 
gate employment and intelligence offices together 
with teachers’ agencies, has recently made a 
voluminous and exhaustive report on the subject. 
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What they say of teachers’ agencies will be of in- 
terest :— 

“To begin with, the teachers’ agencies will, un- 
doubtedly, obtain class III. (special agency) 
licenses, and we feel thatvit is quite proper that 
they should have them. _. These agencies are a 
notable example of the specialized agency, which, 
because of expert knowledge required; the extra- 
ordinary degree of care with which the work must 
be done and the wide range of activity, cannot 
exist unless they charge higher fees than those 
permitted by the rules for the other groups, and 
cannot be properly conducted without charging 
a registration fee. The fee charged by ali such 
offices in Massachusetts is, five per cent. of a 
year’s salary, which, if we reckon one school year 
as furnishing forty weeks of employment, is equal 
to two weeks’ wages, or twice as much as the 
amount allowed by the class II. (employment 
agency) rules. This fee has been established and 
maintained in the face of competition between in- 
dependent, competing agencies not only in this 
state, but throughout the whole country, and we 


-have no suggestion that it is unfair or unreason- 


able. Certainly it would be absurd to force these 
agencies to operate under the class II. rules ; and, 
in our opinion, it is absolutely unnecessary that 
their fees should be regulated at all. It must be 
remembered that a large portion of the teachers 
who are paying these fees are young and inex- 
perienced, and that by reason of the positions so 
obtained they acquire the experience and reputa- 
tion which enables them to get other positions 
without paying fees. The fees are paid, in other 
words, for positions which not only may last sev- 
eral years, but which also help to establish the 
teachers in their profession that continued em- 
ployment for the future comes as a matter of 
course. We repeat, therefore, that from the 
point of view of the amount of their fees we think 
it entirely proper, and, in fact, necessary, that 
teachers’ agencies should have class III. licenses. 

“From the point of view of fraudulent and dis- 
honest practices it makes no difference whether 
these agencies have one kind of a license or an- 
other, for the prohibitions against fraud and dis- 
honesty apply equally to all three sorts of 
licenses. We think it only proper to add that we 
have not been able to find for ourselves, and no 
one has presented to us, the slightest evidence 
of any fraud or dishonesty on the part of the 
teachers’ agencies of this commonwealth. We 
have heard vague rumors to the effect that they 
have been charged with fraudulently dividing fees 
with superintendents of schools to induce them to 
create unnecessary vacancies or to fill existing 
vacancies with inferior teachers from the lists of 
the offices, in preference to better teachers which 
might have obtained elsewhere. We have also 
heard equally vague rumors to the effect that 
these agencies will never recommend a young 
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teacher, however capable, for the possible 
available position, for fear that he may become 
too soon established in the profession: and inde- 
pendent of the agencies, but try instead to keep 
all teachers as long.as possible in low-grade po- 
sitions. We believe that these charges, if made, 
are absolutely without foundation as applied to 
any of the teachers’ agencies in this state. — If, 
however, there should at any time be any truth in 
any such charge the wrong could be as speedily 
corrected under a class III. license as under any 
other form of license.” 


JOHN E. GUNCKEL. 


One man among millions is seen, now and then, 
who teaches all men a lesson, a noble lesson. 
John E. Gunckel of Toledo is one of those men, is 
one of the grandest men I have known, a com- 
panion in glorious achievement with Jacob Riis, 
William R. George, and Ben B. Lindsey. 

Mr. Gunckel has an insight to human nature 
that rivals that of Solomon, a patience that would 
delight the soul of Job, a confidence in boys that 
reminds one of a greater person than Solomon, 

I have known the work of John Gunckel inti- 
mately for several years, but I have heard nothing 
of the details of it from him except on the plat- 
form, but I have heard of it from his boys, grown 
to successful manhood, by the score. I have had 
men in banks, high up in railroad service, financial 
managers of business houses tell me that they owe 
it all to Gunckel. 

There is a good example in a recent editorial 
of the Toledo Times, April 9, 1911, under the 
title, “Making a Man” :— 

“He was sixteen years old when he took the 
money that made him a criminal. It wasn’t a 
large sum—barely enough to take him out of 
town—but it constituted a pénal offence, and it 
was easily traced to him. He was sent by his 
employer to collect a bill from a customer. The 
customer took the receipts, but the boy didn’t turn 
in the money. It was a clumsy crime. When 
others boasted of their cunning and skill in 
theft, he would be ashamed to tell them why 
he was ‘sent up. He hadn’t been arrested yet, 
but he would be. He had been brought back to 
Toledo, his former employer had accused him, 
and he had confessed. What else could he do? 
His employer had intimated.that arrest would 
follow. 

“He sat in sodden misery in the squalid kitchen 
of his mother’s home, and wished the prison walls 
would close on him. He couldn’t ‘mix up’ with 
the newsboys, who had been his ‘pals’ before he 
got the job in the store. They were as poor as 
he, but they were not-thieves: And wasn’t he 
still wearing the badge that was the insignia of 
his own honesty? He slowly unpinned it from 
his coat, and felt the first twinge of remorse since 
he stole the money. 

“After all, he was proud of that badge. It 
meant as much to him as it did to the other fel- 
lows. Why had he taken the money? He could 
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hardly recall the teason for the temptation that 
at the time had seemed irresistible. Well, it was 
all over now. 

“But it was not. There was another chapter. 
It opened when the boy’s small brother brought 
a message from ‘Gunck.’ 

“*“CGunck” wants to see you,’ said the boy’s 
brother, and, shame-faced, but never dreaming 
of refusing to obey, the boy answered the sum- 
mons, 

“*“Gunck” wants the badge,’ he told himself. 
‘He wants to tell me I’m a disgrace to the as- 
sociation. Well, I knowgthat I am.’ 

“But ‘Gunck’ wanted nothing of the kind. He 
wanted to tell the boy of a position that was open 
to him. ‘I thought of you,’ he said, ‘because 
they must have some one they can trust. There 
is a good deal of money to handle and you'll be 
responsible for it, but they will pay well anybody 
I recommend.’ 

“*But you can’t recommend me,’ stammered 
the boy. 

“*T have recommended you,’ said Mr. Gunckel. 
‘That's all.’ 

“There was an air of severe finality about the 
president that the boy didn’t understand. He 
tried to explain, but all explanations were cut 
short. In the end he left Mr. Gunckel’s office. 
In the morning he went after the job, got it, held 
it, and is still holding a much more responsible 
position with the same firm. 

“He told the story the other day when one man 
asked another what Gunckel had done besides 
organizing the newsboys, and the man said he 
didn’t know. 


“*T know,’ said the boy, or, rather, the man 


who was the boy. ‘He gave me my chance. He 
made a man—and I am the man.’” 
NEW NORMAL SCHOOL STUDY. 


The normal department of the N. E. A. has 
voted to have the president, Dr. W. J. Hawkins 
of Warrensburg, Mo., appoint a committe of ten 
to gather normal school statistics that shall be re- 
liable and adequate. It is hoped that the United 
States Bureau of Education will co-operate with 
this committee, of which Dr. Homer H. Seerley 
of Cedar Falls, Ia., will be chairman. 

SCHOOL DRINKING CUPS. 

The campaign against the common drinking 
cup is the latest crusade, and already 264 cities 
provide individual drinking cups, and 785 cities 
have sanitary fountains. In other words, 1,049 
cities, at least, have no common drinking cup. 


MISS RYAN’S RECOGNITION, 
Omaha has done a highly creditable thing in 


making Miss Belle M. Ryan assistant superin- 


tendent at a handsome increase of salary. It is 
seven years since Dr. Davidson took Miss Ryan 
from the teachers’ ranks and made her office as- 
sistant, in which position she has been so gra- 
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cious, devoted, and efficient that, upon the elec- 
tion of Mr. Graff as superintendent, the board of 
education recognized her importance, and hon- 
ored her accordingly. 
OPPORTUNITY ROOM. 


“Opportunity room” is what Pete Ross of San 
Diego calls his “ungraded room.” It is not for 
dullards and laggards, is not for the mischievous 
or malicious, but for every child who needs it as 
an opportunity to do his best, to get into the 
game with others. What’s in a name?  _Every- 
thing in this case. 


THE RIGHT THING. 


Merely teaching subjects, old or new, in ways 
old or new is no longer the whole duty of man or 
woman in the school. 

Among other things, the school through the 
teacher, school nurse, or some other official 
agency is to give timely assistance to the sick, to 
the hungry, to the homeless, to the downhearted, 
and to all who need aid in their distress. 

There is great excitement if it is discovered that 
some improper or unfortunate conditions con- 
taminates the drinking water of the humblest 
home lest it start typhoid fever. The school is 
liable to be closed under such conditions. 

But there may be conditions that contribute to 
the physical, intellectual, or social demoralization 
of a child, and the teacher gives it no heed. 

The day is not distant when these things will 
change, and the causes that contribute to various 
evils in the school will receive as much atten- 
tion as a patent method or device for teaching 
phonics or the least common multiple. 


Last year Minnesota added to its teaching force 


in the rural schools 500 teachers with some high 


school scholarship and some professional train- 
ing. This year 750 more were added. They 
hope for more than 1,000 next year, and within 
three years the supply should equal the demand. 


In one year eighty-one American educational 
institutions received $19,000,000 from state and 
federal appropriation, and this is merely the be- 
ginning of this great movement. 


Vermont did nobly last year to increase the ap- 
propriation for each normal school more than 
one-third. 


In sixty-three per cent, of our cities there are 
special courses on the prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis. 


The Sage Foundation emphasises better than 
any other agency that the public schools are a 
public trust. 


Education is always two-sided, general and in- 
definite, specific and definite. 


Playground activities for the older girls are re- 
ceiving attention at last. 


No issue of the Journal till August 17. 
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RECIPROCITY VOTE AT LAST. 

The emphatic vote of 53 to 27, by which the 
Senate on Saturday passed, without amendment, 
the Canadian reciprocity bill, shows how futile 
and needless was the long delay and debate in that 
body. Amendment after amendment—the Mc- 
Cumber free list bill, the LaFollette wool bill, and 
others—were voted down by majorities of four 
to one, and then the bill was passed by the vote 
indicated without the change of a word or a 
punctuation mark from the form in which it 
passed the House. Most of the “progressive Re- 


publicans” voted for the crippling amendments — 


and against the bill, but most of the regular Re- 
publicans voted for the bill, and only a handful of 


Democrats voted against it. It was a great vic- 


tory for President Taft. Now the centre of inter- 
est shifts to Ottawa, and the question is when a 
vote can be reached in the Canadian parliament 
and what it will be. 


ELECTION EXPENSES. 

The Senate appears to have determined to 
show itself even more virtuous than the House in 
the matter of election expenses. Taking the bill 
passed by the House as a basis, the Senate has 
incorporated a number of drastic amendments. 
Under the bill as passed by the Senate, no candi- 
date for the Senate will be allowed to spend more 
than $10,000, and no candidate for the House 
more than $5,000, and in no case more than a 
sum equal to ten cents for every voter in his dis- 
trict or state; he will be forbidden to promise any 
political jobs or to influence the. election of any 
legislator; and pre-election publicity is required 
for all primary election contributions and expendi- 
tures as well as for all general election expenses. 
The House bill did not cover primary elections ; 
and the conduct of the House, when it receives 
the stiff Senate bill, will prove whether it really 
was in earnest in wishing to abate the evil of 
profligate election expenditures. 

THE CHOLERA SITUATION. 

The United States public health service is fully 
awake to the danger of the spread of cholera 
through immigration, especially from Italian 
ports. It has given orders to its inspectors 
abroad to use redoubled vigilance in preventing 
the embarkation of suspicious emigrants; and it 


‘is enforcing quarantine regulations at American 


ports and at New York especially with great 
strictness. There is need of these precautions, 
for already there have been six deaths among 
immigrants detained at quarantine at New York, 
and there are eighteen or more patients at the 
hospital there, most of whom are convalescent. 
The Italian government, with its customary 
fatuity, keeps the actual conditions as secret as 
possible, but official figures show as many as fif- 
teen cases and five deaths daily at Naples, and 
more than that number at Palermo. ; 
THE BRITISH-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 
The British-Japanese alliance has been extended 
for ten years by a new treaty, following substan- 
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tially the lines of the original treaty of 1905. 
There are some changes to meet new conditions. 
The original provisions relating to Korea, for ex- 
ample, have become obsolete, for Korea is now a 
part of the Japanese empire; but in its essential 
features as an alliance by which each party is 
pledged to make common cause with the other, 
in the event of war arising from the unprovoked 
attack of a third power, the treaty is the same as 
before. The treaty is distinctly one that makes 
for peace in so far as ibpincreases the hazards of 
war. 


AN IMPORTANT CHANGE. 

There is, however, one highly important 
change, in which the United States is very much 
interested. In view of the probable conclusion of 
a treaty of general arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, the latter coun- 
try suggested and Japan accepted a new section, 
providing that if either high-contracting power 
shall conclude a treaty of general arbitration with 
a third power, “it is agreed that nothing in this 
agreement shall entail upon such contracting 
party an obligation to go to war with the power 
with which such treaty or arbitration is in force.” 
In other words, should there be war between 
the United States and Japan,—than which there 
are few things more unlikely,—Great Britain 
would be under no obligation to join forces with 
Japan against the American republic. 


KING GEORGE AND PRINCE EDWARD. 
There was a pretty incident at the coronation 
of King George which escaped chronicle in most 
accounts of the occasion. At the point in the 
ceremony when the young prince was_ kneeling 
befor the king to give solemn expression to his 
fealty, King George reached forward, drew the 
boy toward him and kissed him on the lips. No 
one, surely, will think less either of father or son 
for this affectionate departure from the eti 
quette of the state occasion. The boy, who has 
only just passed his seventeenth birthday, ap- 
peared also to very good advantage on the occa- 
sion of his solemn investiture with the title and 
dignity of the office of Prince of Wales, which 
took place ten or twelve days later, in the 
noble old Carnarvon Castle. He reached the 
castle in his midshipman’s uniform, amid the 
acclaim of the people. Reappearing in his peer’s 
robes, he passed alone through the stately cere- 
monies, and afterward was hailed by songs by a 
choir of 50,000 voices, singing as only the Welsh 
can sing, the Welsh song, “Land of Our Fathers.” 


A FEDERAL INCOME TAX. 

A federal income tax is clearly to be reckoned 
with among the possibilities of the future. The 
proposed amendment to the constitution of the 
United States which authorizes it requires rati- 
fication by the legislatures of thirty-five states. 
Two states, New York and Connecticut, have just 
acted upon it, New York accepting and Connecti- 
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PEACE IN THE SCHOOL. 
BY KATHERINE D. BLAKE, 
New York City. 

Are we doing our duty to the rising generation 
and helping on the progress of the world as we 
should? Courses of study in English and history 
require the memorizing of dates and poems in 
praise of war, so that peace is not made honor- 
able. We are far enough along on the road 
towards civilization to realize that robbery and 
murder are not respectable, even when wholesale, 
and to dare to teach this to our children. They 
must learn the bitter r@Siilts of military domi- 
nance, so that our country may not slip so fast 
towards this condition as it has in the past ten 
years. 

How many people know that in this period our 
expenditures for military purposes have increased 
360 per cent.? Congress can cheerfully vote for 
$20,000,000 battleships a year, and _ scornfully 
refuse $75,000 to the commissioner of education 
for vitally-needed research work. We can spend 
thousands on a sham battle at Newport, yet have 
no funds to teach the children of our mountain re- 
gions. We stand seventh in percentage of illiter- 
acy, and it is native born Americans who to a great 
extent drag us down in the scale of education. 
Already militarism is so powerful that seventy 
per cent. of all monev annually spent by the na- 
tional government is for war past, or to come. 
The Massachusetts commission of inquiry has 
shown that the cost of the necessities of life rises 
with each war and falls in each peace period. To- 
day we are suffering from the effects of the Span- 
ish-American war combined with the Boer war 
and the Russo-Japanese war. 

I think the time is ripe for us as an organization 
to take a decided stand on this subject that 
touches us all so closely. The president has 
taken steps toward international arbitration that 
will go far toward bringing about world peace. 
Let us not lag behind. Let us ston, so far as we 
ean, this horrid revival of the Civil war of half a 
century ago. Let us, like the sons of Mars, stand 
shoulder to shoulder, and the schoolhouse shall 
conquer the army. 

Let us make peace picturesque, and we shall 
make it popular. Our “School Peace League” 
should be re-enforced with a children’s organiza- 
tion of “School Boy Friends” and “School Gir! 
Friends” to take the place of the Boy Scouts and 
the King’s Guards, with a uniform, not of the 
khaki of the soldier, but gav with the national tri- 
color and brilliant with gold, for peace is the gold 
of the world, prosperity is her handmaiden. 

We must honor peace heroes even as to-day 
war heroes are honored. Think of the great war 
organizations there are all over the country: Sons 
of the Revolution, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Daughters of 1812, Sons of the Colonial Wars, 
Colonial Dames, so warlike themselves that there 
is conctant strife in many of these societies. We 
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must organizé-the Sons and Daughters of Peace 
Heroes. What a wonderful roll of honor there 
is, bright with the names of Rogers Williams ; 
Eliot, the great Indian preacher; Johnson, Ed- 
wards, Harvard, Yale, founders of great universi- 
ties; Eli Whitney, Elias Howe, Samuel Morse, 
Robert Fulton, Cyrus Field, Benjamin Franklin. 
It shall be the duty of this society to lift from ob- 
scurity the names of the benefactors of mankind; 
those who have made two grains of wheat to 
grow where there was one before: to place with 
pomp and ceremony tablets upon their birth- 
places, so that the honor roll of peace may be- 
come as long and as glittering as that-of war. 


REQUISITES OF THE EFFICIENT TEACHER IN 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
BY GEORGE W.- GERWIG, 
Secretary, Board of Scheol Controllers, Allegheny. Pa. 

Taking for granted the usual standard qualifi- 
cations of an industrial teacher, let us consider 
his relationship (1) to scientific management; (2) 
to education as a whole. 

Scientific management is electrifying the indus- 
trial world. Its principles have an equal bearing 
on the educational world. The industrial teacher 
is under an obligation to keep all of his work fully 
up to date. He should be pre-eminently the one 
who is teaching the entire nation to do things in 
the best possible way. Let every industrial 
teacher, therefore, be a veritable dynamo of the 
best in scientific management. 

One thing more is vitally necessary. The in- 
dustrial teacher should not mistake his particular 
segment of the educational circle for the entire 
circle. He should have the true conception of 
education as a whole. 

The distinctively American educational ideal 
mav be summarized in eight words: Education is 
training for service. and in service. It demands 
(1) that every pupil be trained to develop all his 
nowers: (2) that this training be dedicated to 
some superb service for his fellows. 

Training for service may come to the body, 
mind, or soul by many routes. German educa- 
tion, fiftv years ago was scholastic. To-day it is 
nractical. Man is not educated by books alone. 
Neither is ‘he most effectivelv educated by things . 
and events, without books. Education is a grad- 
ual development from an ability to handle con- 
crete things to an ability to handle both the con- 
crete and the abstract. Industrial education 
trains alike the one who deals with the idea, the 
drawing and the object. 

The greatest service an industrial teacher can 
render a pupil is to give that pupil the right men- 
tal attitude toward his work. He should be 
suided to some little task or some life task, and 
inspired with a desire to do it as well as he can 
and as well as any one can.* He should realize, 
with Solomon the Wise, that “there is nothing 
better than that a man should rejoice in his 
work.” 
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NEEDED ADJUSTMENT OF RELATIONS BE- 


TWEEN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BY G. W- A. LUCKEY, 


Professor of Education, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


We have reached a stage in development 
wherein we are beginnig to realize that something 
is wrong with the machinery. It does not ring 
true. The gearing needs adjustment. There is 
danger of explosion and loss of life. The wastes 
are already known to be enormous. Our topic 
covers but a small part of a larger and deeper 
subject. Unless we are able to see in perspective, 
we cannot hope to give the true solution to any 
phase of this greater subject. 

When we come to the solution of these prob- 
lems we do not differ so much as our words seem 
to indicate. When we really see the deeper truth 
that is within us, we are not far apart, however 
crudely we express it. Whatever our concept of 
education, I believe we agree that all true educa- 
tion is individualistic—a growth or development 
from within out. To awaken the individual con- 
sciousness and to teach individuals to see and to 
live aright is the chief purpose of education. This 
thought must lie at the bottom of all true mstruc- 
tion. 

In the education of the people there are two 
things we can trust—in the physical world the 
laws of nature, in the spiritual world the common 
sense of the people—social consciousness. We 
can never get far away in our character-building 
from public opinion. Neither can the high school 
become far removed from the interests of the 
community and live. 

‘Individuals are born with the possibilities of 
life, but are in no true sense living. They must 
be awakened and made to see the great possibili- 
ties that lie within their grasp—opportunities that 
are meant for them alone. We can only truly de- 
termine what is the best education for the indi- 
vidual in the high school when we know the in- 
dividual, and further know what has gone before 
and what is to follow. We must not forget that 
the school is established for the child and not the 
child for the school. This will necessitate a com- 
plete reorganization of our present system. But 
I think the time is ripe for it. We are links of 
one mighty chain—what injures one, indirectly af- 
fects all. No one under the present system can 
live within himself. Ignorance and low motive is 
dangerous to all, whether found in the_ train- 
dispatcher, the engineer, the bank teller, the 
preacher, or the teacher. 

If to educate means.to put the individual into 
touch with his environment, certainly the studies 
that were best fitted to put one in touch with the 
mediaeval environment and its aristocracy cannot 
be the studies best fitted to put one into touch 
with the twentieth century environment and its 
democracy. 

Because the period is so vital, our high schools 
should enroll all the children of the community 
of high school age, instead of only one-twentieth 
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of them. The teachers of these institutions 
should be free to work out their own salvation ac- 
cording to local needs and the immediate interests 
of the child. I believe when we understand one 
another this is virtually what we all want. 

The bright child, in good health, ought to do 
this elementary work in six years, the average 
child in seven, the slow child in eight. This 
would bring the average child to the -high school 
at thirteen. With a standard high school course 
of four years, the average individual would be 
ready for college at seventeen. If the bright boy 
and girl are able to finish the high school course 
in three years, which I k is feasible, then it 
would be possible for the extra bright child to be 
prepared for college at fifteen, the bright child at 
sixteen, the average child at seventeen, and the 
slow child at eighteen or nineteen. 

What shall constitute the entrance requirement 
of the college? 

1. The student should show the completion of 
at_least fifteen units of credit from an approved 
secondary school, three of which must and four of 
which may be in English, 

2. At least two units should be required in a 
language other than English, and if but two units 
are offered they should be in the same language. 

3. He should be required to offer at least one 
unit from each of the following groups: Mathe- 
matics, history, and social science; physical and 
biological sciences. This is for the sake of vari- 
ety and balance. 

4. He should be required to offer at least 
three units in some one of the above groups other 
than English. This is to give continuity of 
thought. 

5. The remaining five, or possibly six, units 
should be accepted from work credited in any ap- 
proved high school toward its diplomas. 

6. No credit for less than one-half unit should 
be accepted towards college entrance. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A SUBNORMAL CHILD, 
AND TO WHAT EXTENT CAN HE BE TRAINED. 


BY VINNIE C. HICKS, 
Special Psychologist, Public Schools, Oakland, California. 


The child of to-day is of greatest economic in- 
terest when considered as father to the man of 
to-morrow. It follows then that the definition 
of any type of child such as the “subnormal” must 
depend on the probable conditions in adult life. 
We expect the normal child to become an adult 
who will be a producing factor in the community. 
We know that the idiot will always be financially 
dependent. Between these two lies an undefined 
group which we dub subnormal, secretly wonder- 
ing just what we mean. 

We may group them according to school retar- 
dation. We may give them a psycho-physical ex- 
amination and decide that those who fall a certain 
distance below the established norm are sub-nor- 
mal. These, and any other methods of grouping, 
are helpiul because they necessitate study of the 
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case. But none of them are based on adult pos- 
sibilities, though that is the phase of the subject 
in which we aré most vitally interested, and the 
one which must be the practical basis for the sub- 
normals’ training. 

My own working definition is this: A subnor- 
mal child is one who, without special expert train- 
ing will probably always be dependent, but who, 
with that training, may possibly become an inde- 
pendent producer. 

The definition suggests the scope of the train- 
ing. Certain things the man must know to be 
self-supporting :— 

1. He must be ableto labor reasoningly (this 
includes both mental and moral attitude toward 
his work and fellow workers) ; 

2. He must know how to reckon his wages 
and expenditures. 


To help him to cope with these necessities, we 
must 

1. Give him all manner of co-ordinating games 
and exercises for his physical and social betefit ; 

2. We must teach him to calculate weights and 
measures, time, and money. 


THE HYGIENE OF VISION. 


BY F. PARK LEWIS, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


The children of a country are its most valuable 
‘resource. To the extent that their efficiency is 
developed and their productiveness increased will 
the standard of civilization be raised. The most 
valuable single asset in their effectiveness is their 
eye sight, and this is in a large proportion of cases 
needlessly sacrificed. One-third of all blindness 
is preventable, and a much larger proportion of 
people with defective vision need never have suf- 
fered this handicap had right protective measures 
been employed. - 

A movement is under way to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the teachers, the doctors, the social 
workers, the sanitarian, the architects, the il- 
luminating engineers, the mothers, and the public 
generally in making more widely understood and 
carrying into effect the principals of the hygiene 
of vision. This is being developed through the 
American Association for the Conservation of 
Vision, which included in its active membership 
many of the most distinguished scientists in the 
country. 

It is proposed, and this work has already been 
begun, to issue publications under the authority 
of specialists in the various departments. These 
will include studies in the proper lighting of 
schools, the best form of type and paper to be em- 
ployed, and more especially the lessening of the 
hours of eye work. It will consider also methods 
of protecting the eyes from needless accidents. 
These causes, contributing so largely to defective 
eyesight are largely governable. 

In order that thought may be fixed upon this 
subject and the public enlightened as to its neces- 


sities, it is proposed that a certain day be chosen 
in the fall of 1912 as a Consevation of Vision day, 
when the care of the eyes will form the subject of 
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consideration inthe schools and in public assem- 
blies throughout the United States. The children 
will be invited to study the conditions under 
which the eye work is carried on in the school and 
the home. Addresses will be given by sanitari- 
ans, teachers, illuminating engineers, and others. 
The local lighting conditions of public buildings 
will be studied. 

The American Association for the Conserva- 
tion of Vision, which has received an appropria- 
tion from the Russell Sage Foundation, will act 
as a clearing house, and the executive secretary, 
whose office is.in the Engineering building, New 
York city, will aid in the formulation of plans and 
in sending suggestive and helpful literature in the 
development of this method of educating the pub- 
lic on the important subject of the right care of 
the eyes and the prevention of blindness. 


THE NEW STANDARDS OF PRESENT DAY IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


BY PAUL KREUZPOINTNER, 
_ Altoona, Pa 

On final analyses of the present-day organiza- 
tion, aims and tendencies of industrial education 
in Europe, we find the new standards aiming for 
mechanical skill, technical knowledge, insight into 
economic principles, civic efficiency and develop- 
ment of a sense of duty and obligation to oneself 
and to the community. New ideas about the cul- 
tural, the economic and the social value of indus- 
trial education upon a broad socializing basis 
have become standards perceiving in the broad in- 
dustrial education of the masses a new _ social 
force economically beneficial to the industries and 
useful to the state as a civilizing agency to con- 
serve the mental, moral, and material resources 
of the state for the best uses of the people and 
the preservation of the state. For, in European 
countries the man, as a civic unit, to strengthen 
the machinery of the state, receives first consider- 
ation. 

In order to maintain these standards and to 
carry out such an elaborate program there is 
available a high standard of patriotic willingness 
to appropriate enormous sums for these indus- 
trial schools, a remarkable co-operative spirit per- 
vading all classes of society when it comes to 
making sacrifices for the technical education of 
the people, and a democracy in the use of educa- 
tional methods which secures and vouchsafes the 
widest distribution throughout the mass of indus- 
trial workers of industrial intelligence, economic 
insight, the conception of civic obligation and 
public spirit. 

Afe these new standards applicable in any form 
to our own industrial, social, and economic condi- 
tions? 

Are we prepared to make our coming industrial 
schools equally as democratic? 

As diffusive and varied in form? 

As suitable to local conditions and individual 
requirements as are the industrial schools of our 
European friends and competitors? 
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GENERAL SCIENCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
BY LEWIS B. AVERY, 
__. Prineipal of High School, San Jose, California. 

General science to-day, to use the Harrisonian 
and Hegelian terminology, seems to be in the 
state of “becoming.” 

The call for a general science course is based 
upon the fact that by the present arrangement a 
student, obtains a one-sided scientific education 
only and has no general knowledge of the scien- 
tific field on which to base a rational selection of 
the particular science or sciences he is to pursue. 

The general science course proposed aims to 
spend the ninth year or possibly the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth years in obtaining a general ac- 
quaintance with the scientific field. Three modes 
of presenting general science have been prevalent. 

First has come the eclectic course—a little from 
each of the sciences. This has. proved unsatis- 
factory since no coherent theory can be set forth 
in the time allowed. 

A second attempt has been to make interest the 
guiding principle, but the results have been too 
fragmentary to admit of any valuation being 
placed upon them. 

The third and most definite solution has been 
to make physiography the core of the subject de- 
menting together the natural laws which have 
operated to make the earth the home of man. 
This is the most adequate of the three solutions 
suggested. 

Fourth, the general science course herewith 
proposed is based upon the fact that the applica- 
tions of science to life constitute the principal en- 
vironment of youth, and it is urged that this “ap- 
plication of science to life” be made the organiz- 
ing principle of the subject, and that phenomena 
be treated under the following heads :— 

Sanitation and hygiene, food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, heating, lighting, communication, transporta- 
tion. These may serve as points of departure 
into the fields of applied science and natural laws, 
and as chart and compass to the teaching of gen- 
eral science. 


THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE CHILD. 


BY C. E. RUGH, 
Associate Professor of Education, University of California. 


Problems. The present pressing problem in 
education is to arouse in the life of each person 
dealing with children the conviction that the 
moral and religious development of the child is 
an immediate necessity. The social order in 
which educators had the right to use the word 
“incidental” in reference to moral education is 
over. When the social unit and social order was 
domestic the school treated moral education as in- 
cidental in means and processes. In the new so- 
‘cial order the school must seek first the moral de- 
velopment of each child. 

A second problem to be solved at the same time 
with the first is the development of a body of prin- 
ciples and practices by which good moral char- 
acter can be developed. 

A Tentative Solution. For purposes of this 
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papet, formal education may be | described 
grafting social forms and achievements upon in- 
stinctive roots. The moral life is the response a 
person makes to the social order. Moral educa- 
tion aims to make the child able and willing to 
make right responses to social situations. This 
aim demands of the teacher: First, a working 
knowledge of the child's native tendencies up to 
and including present interests ; second, a clear in- 
sight into the meaning and use of . good — social 
standards and customs; an insight gamed only by 
right thinking and right living; third, such a 
knowledge of teaching as a fine art as to be able 
to gral these standards upon the child’s native 
tendencies, 

The social ‘situations “dénianding moral re- 
sponses are of two types: First, formal recurring 
ones—for these habits of right action must be de- 
veloped by drill prompted and directed by moral 
motives ; second, new and often perplexing situa- 
tions—for these the child needs the development 
of good judgment and insight,—the ability and 
disposition for clear thinking before acting. In 
addition to the disposition to think around and 
through a new situation, the child needs formulas 
for analyzing social situations. This is the work 
of moral instruction. For this most teachers use 
examples, maxims, and rules. These are appro- 
priate provided they are used as aids in analyzing 
instead of formal rules directing conduct. The 
Golden Rule never tells us just what to do, but 
it is the most successful formula yet devised for 
analyzing a moral situation. The school is a so- 
cial unit providing the occasions and means for 
both processes in moral education. The kinder- 
garten is the school representing the first stage 
in the new social order—the first formal attempt 
to teach responses to “the crowd.” 


Just Pablished 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
THE MAKING 


By E. A. KIRKPATRICK 


Instructor in Psychology, Catild Study, and School . 
Laws, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass., author 
of ‘* Genetic Pyschology,” and ‘‘ The Fundamentals 

of Child Study” 


$1.25 postpaid 


This volume is contrasted with the author's 
earlier books by its attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of a child's mind as a whole through various 
stages, instead of discussing separately the various 
jnstincts and other phases of child-life. 

It is hoped that the work is sufficiently concrete 
and specific to be of interest and value to parents 
and teachers who have not received much training 
in psychology. It will be of most value, however, 
> those who have given considerable study to the 
Subject, and have had a good deal of experience 
with children. The book is already in use at the 
Summer School of Cornell University 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educationa) news to be 

under this heading sre solicited from 

iheo] authorities in every state im the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
sheuld be short and comprehensive. Co 


peg by received by the editor not later 
Friday preceding date of issue. 


MBETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Il. 


August 12-18: First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Elmer B. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee... 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
clation, Montp-lier; president, Su- 
perintendent BE. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. + 


October 20: New Hampshire State 
Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


November 9, 10: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 9, 10, 11: Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, Des 
Moines; O. EB. Smith, Indianola, 
secretary. 


November 9-12: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
“Towa. President, Fred Mahannab, 
Mason City. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
Teachers’ Association, A)- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 80 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 4 


' December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


' April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


NEW ENGLAND 


> MAINE. 


ORONO. Professor Robert J. 
Sprague of the University of Maine 
has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence for the purpose of organiz- 


‘ing a department of humanities for 


the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. He will also act as professor 
of economics and sociology there for 
the next year. 

BIDDEFORD. Superintendent 
Charles M. Pennell, for three years 
at the head of the public schools of 
Biddeford has tendered his resigna- 
tion which will take effect August 1. 


GORHAM. The work of the State 


| Summer school at Gorham this year 


will be entirely devoted to the object 


of aiding the rural schoo) teachers. 


There are 2,500 rural schools in 
Maine with an enrollment of 50,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NORTH WEARE. Superintend- 
ent Herbert W. Lull of Newport, R. 
1, spends every summer here. He 
annually delivers one address on the 
spirit of the times which is the intel- 
Jectual event of the year. 


ANDOVER. Proctor Academy 1s 
showing considerable progress of 
late. It has recently introduced a 
department of agriculture with 
Charles W. Kemp of the New Hamp- 
shire State College in charge. 


MASSACHUSBETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. That social scli- 
ence has become one of the import- 
ant sciences with which higher edu- 
eation has to deal is evidenced by 
the new social museum at Harvard 
University. It is situated on the 
second floor of Emerson hall, the 
philosophical building, and consists 
of 5.559 photographs and 1,774 dia- 
grams along with a special library of 
3,000 volumes. 

The social uplift movement is not 
merely one of enthusiasm or pity, 
self sacrifice or a money-seeking end; 
it is a question demanding wisdom, 
discretion, and scientific interpreta- 
tion and comparison of facts. And 
the collection of data in Cambridge 
is one of the things to make such a 
study of this question possible. The 
Social Museum offers to the social 
worker for purposes of comparative 
study what the zoological museum 
provides for the naturalist. It is a 
preventive of hasty judgment and 
ill-suited reforms. For the student 
of American problems there are re- 
ports and exhibits of foreign enter- 
prises of housing, sanitation, temper- 
ance, insurance, recreation, as well 
as the other branches of social sct- 
ence which deal with the readjust- 
ment of industry by legislation or 
voluntary co-operation, the shorter 
working day, and the protection of 
women and children. It is in reality 
a Collection of the social experience 
of the world as material for univer- 
sity teaching and a guide for aca- 
demic inquirers into the study of so- 
cial progress. 

Although the museum is but just 


started it is well on its feet, and it 


received considerable praise from the 
members of the Conference of Chart- 
ties and Correction who met in Bos- 
ton in June. 


MALDEN. Three playgrounds 
have been opened in this city for the 
summer months. They have been 
fitted up at an expense of $7,500 with 
tents, teeters. giant strides, horizon- 
tal bars, flying rings. volley ball, 
slides, baseball diamonds, quoits, and 
sand boxes. Leagues will be formed 
for contests in the various sports, 
and the teams will be under the di- 
rection of teachers and coaches. 
There will be teachers for the 
smaller children as well. 


NEBRDHAM. Superintendent A. 
Keyes of Dover has been elected su- 
perintendent of this town at a salary 
of $2,200. 

SPRINGFIELD. James Hixon 
Van_ Sickle, for the last eleven years 
superintendent in Baltimore, Md., 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools in Springfield to succeed 
William F. Gordy, whose resignation 
was recently announced. His salary 
will be $5,000. The committee was 
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practically unanimous in their choice 
and his acceptance is greeted as a 
piece of good fortune by all. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. Milo B. Hille- 
gas. for the past year editor of the 
United States bureau of education, 
has resigned to become assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education in the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia. 


- BUFFALO. The German-Amert- 
ean Téacher’s League of the United 
States held its thirty-ninth annual 
convention in Buffalo on July 11, 12, 
and 13, and was attended by about 
300 teachers representing many 
states. The next annual meeting 
will be held in Germany and plans 
are being made for a very large 
representation of teachers there next 
year. The committee having the 
matter in charge have been assured 
by government officials of Germany, 
and all the cities that are to be 
visited, that the teachers would not 
only be heartily welcome, but that 
they would also be officially received 
by the state and city governments. 
Teachers’ associations in every city 
are receiving government aid in 
making arrangements. The German 
universities are also co-operating. 
Harvard University has _ already 
designated Professor Theobald 
Smith as its representative at the 
convention, and other American uni- 
versities will also be officially repre- 
sented. Among the well-known edu- 
cators who have offered to co-operate 
are: President Butler of Columbia, 
President Finley of the College of 
the City of New York, Dr. David 
Jayne Hill, Andrew D. White, and 
the German Ambassador, Count 
Bernstorff. 

The Buffalo convention discussed 
principally the teaching of German 
in the American schools. It was 
stated that German instruction is 
eatried on in the city schools of 
thirty-five states, also in 1,283 high 
schools and ninety-nine primary 
schools. Reference was made to 
the progress of education in Ger- 
many, which. nation was -held to be 
leading all others in the thorough- 
ness of its instruction and the results 
accomplished in the public schools. 
An unfavorable comparison was 
made between German and American 
schools, the educational methods in 
this country coming in: for disparage- 
ment as superficial and running too 
much to fads. . 

Among the German teachers w 
addressed the convention were the 
president, Dr. H. H. Fick, Cincinnati 
O.; Professor A. Kromer, high school 
Cleveland, O.; Professor G. J. Lenz, 
Teachers’ Seminary, Milwaukee Wis. 
Professor 8S. Geismar, High School, 
Cincinnati, O; Professor L. F. Thoma 
New York, Professor Max Griebsch, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, H. 
H. Fick, Cincinnati, O.; first vice- 
president, Max Krietsch, Milwaukee; 
second vice-president, Carl Herzog, 
New York; first secretary, Bmi} 
Kramer, Cleveland; second secretary, 
Miss Bertha Raab, Buffalo, treasurer 
Car] Engelmann, Milwaukee. 


NEW JERSEY. 


There are forty-seven cities in New 
Jersey that have medical inspection. 
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This is second only to Massachu- 
setts. She is far in the lead of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Tili- 
nois. This includes every city ‘and 
considerable towns in the state. 
Plainfield was the first. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. Two years ago 
a generous friend of education placed 
in the hands of a small commission 
a fund of $250,000, the income from 
which was to be used for public 
school betterment in the city of 
Pittsburgh. The commission sought 
and obtained the advice of many of 
the foremost educators as to best 
means of helping the grade schools. 
in the way of increased efficiency, 
with particular reference to the bet- 
terment of the social, physical and 
moral improvement of the students, 
as also ‘their preparation for life's 
work. 

As a result of many conferences,. 
it was decided to send seventy se- 
lected teachers to various summer 
schools in this country with instruc- 
tions to take only those studies 
which tended to greater efficiency in 
the lines above noted, and at the 
same time to conserve their own 
health by combining rest and recrea- 
tion with their summer courses. As 
a result very interesting and valu- 
able reports were brought back by at 
least eighty-five per cent. of those 
who were sent away for study, and 
the school year just passed has 
demonstrated the fact that the 
teachers came back with increased 
enthusiasm and a desire to share the 
benefits derived from their studies 
with their fellow teachers. 

With such satisfactory results 
from last year’s labors, the commis- 
sion decided upon the same general 
plan for this year—and after a most 
eareful study of the nearly 500 appli- 
eants for scholarships—from the 
1,700 teachers of the city—one hun- 
dred and thirty-five have been selec- 
ted and will be sent to the following 
institutions: 


- Columbia University ............ 21 
Harvard University ............ 21 
Cornell University .............- 11 
University of Pennsylvania ..... 4 
University of Chicago .......... 6 
Chautauqua 13 
Pennsylvania State College...... 2 
University of New York ......... 3 
Grove City College, Pa. ........ 5S 
University of Pittsburgh 


Chicago School of Applied Arts.. 1 
New York School of Applied Arts 1 
New York School of Philanthropy 1 
New York Kindergarten College. 1 

With a surplus of the fund left 
over from last year the commission 
has organized a vocational bureau to 
look after the interests of the boys 
and girls who must leave the grade 
schools to earn a livelihood which 
promises so well that we hope to 
show its great value to the new 
school commission, which will take 
charge of our public schools on the 
first of January, 1912, and induce the 
commission to make it an integral 
part of the public school system. 

Associated with this, though not 
directly connected with it, a hospital 
school for the study of defective 
children has been doing splendid 
work.—‘Science.”’ 


HARRISBURG. The new state 
board of education, named by Gover- 
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the new school code, has organized 
and outlined its preliminary swork. 
Dr. N. C. Schayer, state superintena- 
ent of public instruction, is president 
ex-officio, and Dr. G. M. Philips of 
West Ohester was elected secretary. 
Mr. R. Cling was asked to look up 
the matter of a school fund and to 
discover how soon one can be estab- 
lished. It is intended that this shall 
become an important state asset. 

During the past year, two schools 
were.organized in Harrisburg, with 
a view to completing the eighth and 
ninth grades in one year. The few 
especially gifted pupils of each 
eighth grade school were transferred 
to these central schools and “have 
been able easily to accomplish the 
additional work required to cover 
the two years in one. Doubtless all 
of these pupils will enter the high 
schools in September and take high 
rank among their classmates. The 
saving a year to them will mean 
more than can be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. It will doubtless en- 
courage some to remain in schoot 
who otherwise might never reach the 
high school. There is no plausible 
reason why these exceptional pupils 
should not be given a chance to ad- 
vance as their abilities warrant, due 
regard being paid to their health and 
there is every reason why they 
should thus be encouraged. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 


MANATEE. The pupils have 
erected a cement building twenty- 
five by fifty feet. The children 
made the blocks themselves. They 
are mostly in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades. The making of 
these blocks was regarded as a part 
of the school program, the chemical 
nature and reactions of the ma- 
terials used being studied, so that 
the work had a scientific as well as 
a practical aspect. The necessary 
funds for the construction of this 
building were supplied by private 
subscription. When the building 1s 
completed it will be furnished with 
the most approved appliances for 
manual training, a band saw, circu- 
lar saw, turning lathe, forge, etc., 
and that these also will be paid for 
by private subscription and installed 
by the pupils themselves. A gas 
engine in the school water plant will 
supply power for operating the ma- 
chinery. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. have se- 
cured Harry Howell of Winsted- 


Salem as their representative for. 


North Carolifia. He is a graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, 
and has been superintendent in two 
cities in the state. 


TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE. That the South- 
ern states have become re-national- 
ized and have taken their place at 
the council table of the government 
was the keynote of the Independence 
day address at the summer school of 
the South by Dr. Charles W. Dab- 
ney, president of the University of 
Cincinnati, and former president of 
the University of Tennessee. “The 
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was the subject of the address. Dr. 
Dabney instanced the control of the 
house of representatives by Southern 
men, the recent presence of Tennes- 
seeans in the cabinet and the ap- 
pointment as chief justice of the su- 
preme court of an ex-confederate 
soldier. “The South as passed from 
the discussion of state's rights and 
constitutional powers to the consid- 
eration of state needs and state du- 
ties. Education and sanitation are 
now the chief subjects of considera- 
tion in our legislatures and the color 
line and ‘bloody shirt’ are forgotten.” 
_ Jackson, Knoxville, Memphis, and 
Nashville have medical inspection. 


4 GEORGIA. 


ATHENS. Joseph S. Stewart, 
professor of secondary education in 
the University of Georgia, shows in 
his annual report that remarkable 
beginnings have been made in his 
state in establishing accredited high 
schools. In the year 190405 there 
were 149 teachers and 3,554 pupils 
In the accredited high schools; in 
1910-’11 there were 641 teachers and 
14,671 pupils. But even now only 
six per cent. of the elementary 
school enrollment of white children 
in Georgia attend a high school. 
The general education board of New 
York is generously helping all the 
southern states in their work of 
putting a public high school in 
reach of every ¢hild. 


TEXAS. 


COMANCHE. R. F. Holloway 
has ‘been elected superintendent. 

CLARKSVILLE. R. C. Camp- 
bell is elected superintendent here. 

WHITPWRIGHT. Professor B. 
L. Phipps, dean of East Texas Nor- 
mal College, accepts the presidency 
of Grayson College of this city. 

BEAUMONT. The salary of the 
superintendent has been increased 
to $2,700, of the high school princi- 
pal to $1,700, and all teachers’ sala- 
ries have been raised. 

WORTHAM. Superintendent D. 
E. Dean of Edgewood has been 
elected superintendent here. 


ILLINOIS, 


MACOMB. Mr. T. M. Burney has 
been elected superintendent here. 
SPRINGFIELD. The legislature 
made appropriations for the erection 
of three women’s buildings at one 
session—one at Macomb, one at Car- 
bondale, and one at the State Uni- 
versity. 
EDWARDSVILLE. Superintendent 
Heyward Coffield goes to Whitehall 
and Charlies F. Ford of the high 
school becomes superintendent. Ir- 
ving Belote, superintendent at Upper 
Alton becomes high school principal. 
CARBONDALE. The State Nor- 
mal School has an appropriation of 
$100,000 for improvements. 
DEKALB. The State Norma? 
er has an appropriation of $110,- 
CHICAGO. President 
Pratt Judson of the University of 
Chicago bas been elected president 
xf the North Central Association of 
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Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Professor James R. Angell, head 
of the department of physiology and 
dean of the senior colleges, has 
been chosen by the board of trustees 
of the University of Chicago to suc- 
ceed George E. Vincent, now presi- 
dent of the University of Minne- 
sota as dean of the faculties of arts, 
literature, and sciences. 

Chicago University graduated a 
vast army of students. They come 
from the states as follows: Arkan- 
gas, 1; California, 2; Colorado, 3; 
Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; Illinois, 266; 
Indiana, 21; Iowa, 22; Kansas, 9; 
Kentucky, 2; Massachusetts 5; 
Michigan, 8; Minnesota, 4; Missouri, 
11; Nebraska, 5; Nevada, 1; New 
Mexico, 2; New York, 7; North 
Carolina, 2; Ohio, 22; Oklahoma, 4; 
Pennsylvania, 2; South Carolina, 1; 
South Dakota, 5; essee, 4; 
Texas, 3; Utah, 2; Virginia, 3; 
Washington, 3; West Virginia, 1; 
Wisconsin, 12; Ontario, 2; China, 2; 
India, 2; Japan, 3; Jamaica, 1; Rus- 
sia, 1. Total, 444. 

IOWA. 

State Superintendent Deyoe has 
issued an interesting circular to the 
school officers of Iowa which treats 
of school affairs in a general way, 
and especially taking up the sub- 
jects of apparatus, seating, heating, 
and yentilating, care of grounds, 
ind the new school laws. We quote 
one of his good paragraphs:— 

“If there is a place where you 
can serve your district best, it is in 
applying business sagacity to the 
plan of operating the schools. In 
my judgment, the supreme question 
is not ‘What will the people say? 
It is ‘What is best to be done? It 
ls not ‘How many mills must be 
levied? but ‘How can our schools 
get the greatest value for the money 
we expend? If these questions are 
properly answered it.will not be a 
question of what we pay our teach- 
ers, but what they are worth to our 
boys and girls. How much work- 
ing material shall we have in our 
schools for the use of teachers and 
pupils? Shall we have neat, clean, 
well-heated, and ventilated school- 
houses, with suitable seats for little 
boys and girls six hours per day 
jJuring eight months each year? To 
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my mind, these are important items 
and are worthy of your most con- 
scientious consideration.” 


IOWA CITY. Professor Charles 
Noble Gregory of the State Univer- 
sity has been offered the presidency 
of George Washington University of 
Washington, D. C. 


OSCALOOSA. Penn College of 
this city has raised $200,000 as an 
endowment. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan has more cities with 
medical inspection than any other 
state west of the Alleghenies. 
There are nineteen cities: Adrian, 
Ann Arbor, Big Rapids, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Hillsdale, Hough- 
ton, Iron Mountain, Jackson, Kala- 
mazoo, Lansing, Mt. Clemens, Mus- 
kegon, Saginaw, Sault St. Marie, 
Three Rivers, and Ypsilanti. 

HASTINGS. A More Beautiful 
Hastings” is the motto of the public 
schools, and their school and home 
gardens for flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables have gone far towards 
making Hastings more beautiful. 
Superintendent M. E. Osbourne, co- 
operating with the Hastings’ Teach- 
ers’ Club and the Hastings Women’s 
Club, has promoted the activities of 
the Junior Civic League and the 
Children’s Garden Association. They 
have on hand a sweet pea contest 
anda Giant caster bean contest. 
There were sixteen prizes for rais- 
ing flowers and twenty-four prizes 
for raising vegetables. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. Miss Kate A. McHugh 
succeeds Bilis U. Graff as principal 
of the high school. ‘This is one of 
the most significant recognitions of 
women that has ever come in the 
state. Her salary is $3,000, which Is 
by far the largest salary ever paid a 
woman in the state. Miss McHugh 
has been the leading teacher in the 
high school for several years. 

CLAY CPENTRDP. Dr. W. M. 
Davidson who has gone from Omaha 
to Washington, has resigned as 
president of the State Teachers As- 
sociation and Miss Edith A. Lathrop 
superintendent of Clay County, suc- 
ceeds him. Miss Lathrop is one of 
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the women whose efficiency is such 
as to make her a leader in the pro- 
fession among men as well as 
among women. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Charles H. Fulton, President State 
Board of Mines, has tendered his 
resignation. Professor Fulton has 
occupied the chair in Metallurgy at 
the School of Mines for eleven years. 
During the past six years, he has 
also been president of the school. He 
will become head of the department 
of mining, in the School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 

LBAD. Superintendent A. H. 
Bigelow has resigned to enter upon 
the practice of law in Omaha a work 
that he has contemplated for some 
time. It was because of this plan he 
went into the South Dakota legisla- 
ture last winter... The schools of 
Lead are among the best in the coun- 
try. Mr. Bigelow is succeeded by 
=e Saam of Pipestone, Minne- 
sota. 

RAPID CITY. Dr. Charles S§S. 
Fulton, president of the School of 
Mines, has accepted the deanship of 
the department of engineering in the 
Ohio State University. He is suc- 
veeded at the School of Mines by 
Professor O’Hara of the faculty. 

MINNESOTA. 

Nine cities have medical inspection 
Albert, Lea, Duluth, Eveleth, Minne- 
apolis, Rochester, St. Cloud S& Paul 
Stillwater and Winona. 


WISCONSIN. 


The new law provides that the 
state normal schools and county 
training schools for teachers shall 
provide instruction in games and 
playground management. Examina- 
tions based on such instruction shal! 
be required of all candidates for a 
normal school diploma, the same as 
in other branches of the normal 
course of study. 

KBPNOSHA. This city has the 
first open air school in Wisconsin 
and the first in the West outside of 
Chicago. The equipment was given 
to Kenosha by the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association as a prize 
in the Red Cross Ohristmas Seal 
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campaign. During the first month 

of the school, eighteen children were 
enrolled and the attendance was 
almost perfect. The average in- 
erease in weight of the twelve chil- 
dren who entered at the beginning of 
the month was over two pounds. 
Pulse and temperature are taken and 
record made each forenoon and af- 
ternoon. - Al) the children are in 
“more nearly normal condition in 
these respects than at the beginning. 
Two lunches are served these chil- 
dren every day at an average cost of 
ten cents per day per pupil. The 
ease of one of the children is es- 
pecially interesting as demonstrating 
the success of the open air school 
experiment. One of the boys when 
he entered four weeks ago was re- 
garded as almost a hopeless case by 
the physician reporting it. The 
daily records show his pulse and 
temperature to be more and more 
nearly pormal. He has made the 
greatest gain in weight of all the 
children. His appetite is good. He 
is able to relax and rest, and fre- 
quently sleeps soundly in his reclin- 
ing chair, while the school is going 
on around him. He is daily showing 
greater alertness and energy and Is 
ambitious about his studies. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The most excit- 
ing school board election ever held 
in this city is scheduled for this com- 
ing autumn. The governor has 
signed the Sawicki bill, and an en- 
tirely new order of procedure is due. 
The Cleveland Leader appears to 
have lined up in vigorous opposition 
to those who championed the 
Sawicki bill, while the Plain Dealer 
demands a fair trial for the bill. The 
Leader is out and out for the Hase- 
rot regime, and the Plain Dealer is 

ually out and out against it. The 

r papers are mostly with the 
Plain Dealer in this issue. A most 
terrific political educational fight is 
evidently in store for e city. 
Superintendent Elson should not be 
an issue. The Plain Dealer states 
this forcibly. It says: “One way to 
help in keeping the Elson issue out 
of the coming campaign is to cease 
expressing regret that the issue is 
inevitable. If the friends of the 
superintendent insist that he is an 
issue, his enemies have no alterna- 
tive. They, too, must assume that 
Mr. Elson is an issue and make their 
fight accordingly. Friends of the 
superintendent are in this respect do- 
ing him a grave, though uninten- 
tional, injustice. They are putting 
upon him the burden of defending 
the indefensible, of justifying 
Haserot regime in the school depart- 
ment. Superintendent Elson is not 
properly, and should not be consid- 
ered, in any sense an issue in 
coming contest. If this fight for bet- 
ter conditions is successful, the new 
board, which will assume office in 
January, will be entitled to the con- 
fidence and respect of the community. 
And this new board will elect a 
superintendent of schools. Its hands 
will be free, as they should be. _ Mr. 
Elson will presumably be a candida 
for re-election. He will be consid- 
ered on his merits, as others will 
doubtless be on theirs. The only 
hope any one should have is that the 
best of the men available may be 
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chosen. The superintendency should 
not be considered till after the elec- 
tion. Friends and .enemies of Mr. 
Elson should agree to this. Both 
should be willing. to let -the man 
stand on his record and his merits 
before the new board, There will be 
plenty of real issues in the ears 
without trying to manufacture a false 
one.” 

Dr. Frank P. Bachman, asssistant 
superintendent, and Frank = 
Mathewson, assistant principal in the 
Technical High school, have re- 
signed. Dr. Bachman goes to New 
York city. The terms of President 
Haserot of the school board and Mr. 
Leopold and John C. Canfield expire, 
and the fight on them has brokem all 
bounds. . The new school law also 
coutplicates the situation. 

ATHENS. The Ohio Teacher is 
one of the most newsy state maga- 
zines in the country. 

HARTFORD. Superintendent H. 
L. Bates of Vernon is elected here. 

NEWARK. Wilson Hawkins of 
Bellaire, Ohio, has accepted the su- 
perintendency of this city, succeed- 
ing J. P. Simpkins. 


WHEBLERSBURG. Superin- 
tendent E. O. McCowen’s salary has 
been’ raised from $928 to $1,200. . 

CAMBRIDGE... E. E, Miller, for- 
merly of Bradford, Pennsylvania, 
has been elected to succeed H. Z. 
Hobson,..who .retires on account of 
his health. 

CINCINNATI. The University 
of Cincinnati confers the degree of 
doctor of philosophy upon a woman 
for the first time. Miss Annette F. 
Braum, who has this honor, was 
one of the brilliant members of the 
university. 


KANSAS. 


The Western Schoo! Journal has 
brief biographies of all the new 
county superintendents: W. R. An- 
thony, Nemaha county; native of 
Tennessee; age, forty-nine; came to 
Kansas in 1888; a teacher in Kansas 
twenty years. Joseph M. Shute, 
Lane county; native of North Caro- 
line; graduate of Baker University; 
came to Kansas in 1886; a teacher 
seven years. Miss Fanny Vickrey, 
Lyon county; native of Emporia, 
Kan.; graduate of Emporia Normal 
school; a .teacher thirteen years. 
Miss Nettie Barber, Phillips county; 
a native of Wisconsin; graduate of 
Emporia Normal school; came to 
Kansas in 1878; a teacher fifteen 
years. 
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Institute of 
Musical Art of the 


City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Frank Damrosch - - Director 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC. 
SCHOOLS 

Thomas Tapper 
- & INATLUONS: 
September 30; October 4. 4 to6p.m 


ENROLLMENT: 
‘September 25 to October 5. 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application. 


Principa 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


»ASADENA. The bonds for an 
elaborate and elegant new high 
school carried at the late election 
and other provisions’ made for an 
improved school system. 

BERKELEY. . David. Barrows, 
formerly superintendent of schools 
of the Philippines, has been ap- 
pointed to the professorship of eco- 
nomics at the University of Call- 
fornia, vice Professor Moses, re- 
signed. 

BUREKA. C. C. Hughes, popu- 
lar superintendent of Alameda and 
of late representative of the Ameri- 
van Book Company, has become sn- 
serintendent of this city. 

OAKLAND. Superintendent J. 
W. McClymond is installing open-air 
schools on a large scale. Every new 
building is to have open-air rooms, 
and ultimately all present buildings 
will also be equipped in the same 
way. 

The board of education is to erect 
at once a half a million dollar man- 
ual training building for the school 
long under the skilful guidance of 
Philip M. Fisher. 

LONG BEACH CITY. A depart- 
ment of arts and crafts has been 
gradually installed in connection 
with the drawing department of the 
high school. Some very good work 
has been done in the metal-working 
a leather crafts, as well as in pot- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 


only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, cataloges 
BOSTON ®*®ddress the Principal, C. Borpmx, M. A. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bicg. 
‘ortland, Ore. ., 611 Swetliand idg. 


Now York, N.Y, 156 Fifth A 
Wash ington, 1805 Penn, Ave. 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Los Angeles, Cai., 238 Ccigiss Bieg. the 


and technical of teachers ef 
commercial subjects. J. ASBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 


Che James F. WicCullough Ceachers’ Agency peo. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
FEE, 


mt teachers in demand. 


JACKSON BOULEVA 


tive mire Us, recomnp enda- 


0. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


shert notice for high g 
Phone. No advance fee. 


pride in prompt, rel 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies Coll men and women op 
iable work. Telegraph or 


NEW ENGLAND 


W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY **Ss.2c0"m4" 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


See year. Best Schools and C 
our new booklet ‘*Teach as 4 Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


everywhere our 
Western 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
gr10-g11 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Seeing Europe by Automobile. Meriwethe er& Taylor Co., 
Elements of King American Book Co., 

The Poetry of Victor Hugo.............. Edgar uair n oston 

Old Spanish Readings. . 1.50 
Barbarian and Noble............................. Lansing 40 
The Cross of Openshaw Small & Maynard, Boston 1.20 
The Great Epic of Israei.. hddddoedascabsdcsivcdbeces Fiske 1.50 
The Aeroplane Past, Present and Future White $ Harper J. B. Lip "SO Co., Phila. 3.50 
The Essentials of Psychol Pillsbury The M Macm! an Co. 


History of the United Sta‘es for Schools... 
itructures and Functions of tne Bod 


Dewing 
Tyne 


D. Appleton &Co., 
iske W.B.SaundersCo., Phila. 1.25 


The Clarendon Press, Oxford 
C. H. Kerr&Co., Chicago 1.50 


NEVADA. 


RENO. The Nevada State Univer- 
sity has received $250,000 from Mr. 
Clarence Mackay of New York City 
and several of his friends, for the 
construction of a library and admin- 
istration building. 


COLORADO. 


There are nine cities with medical 
‘Amspection: Boulder, Oripple Creek, 
Denver, Grand Junction, Leadville, 
,and Victor, introduced it in 1909 and 
Ganon City and Pueblo in 1910. 

PUEBLA. J. F. Keating, super- 
‘Antendent, is one of the commission- 
“ers selected to draft a new charter 
for the commission form of govern- 
‘ment. Few school men have such a 
hold upon the public as has Mr. 
Keating. 

LONGMONT. Superintendent 
Kitely has been elected mayor. 


GREELEY. The 


State Normal: 
school, Dr. Z. X. Snyder, president, 


has been made a full-fledged teach- 
ers’ college, and gave some twenty- 
five A. B. degrees this year. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


Aberdeen, Everett, North Yakima, 
Seattle, Spokane; and Tacoma have 
medical inspection. 


TACOMA. Dr. A. H, Yoder, for- 
mer superintendent of schools of this 
city, has charge of the work with 
children of the New York School of 
Philanthropy, ‘with office at 105 East 
Twenty-second street. All of. the 
special studies and professional ac- 
tivities of Dr. Yoder especially fit 
him for this great work. 

President Kerr of Westminster 
College, Fulton, Mo., has acceptea 
the presidency of Whitmath College 
of this city. There are high ex- 
pectations of increased success be- 


eause of his reputation at Bellevue, 


Neb., and Fulton, Mo. 


MENEELY &.CO. 


BELLS 


OLYMPIA. The board of direc- 
tors of any school district of the first 
and second class have been given the 
power to establish and maintain free 
kindergartens in connection with the 
public schools for children between 
the ages of four and six. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 129.) 


eut rejecting it. The actior of New 
York brings the total of states rati- 
fying it up to thirty-one, or only 
four short of the number required. 
In the other fifteen states, the amend- 
ment has either been defeated in one 
branch or in both, or the legislatures 
have adjourned without taking ac- 
tion, or having endorsed the propo- 
sition in one branch have adjourned 
without taking action in the other. 
It is highly probable that among these 
fifteen states, four will ultimately 
ratify the amendment. There ts 
no time limit within which such ac- 
tion must be taken. 


“THE COURSE OF EMPIRE.” 


The shifting of the centre of popu- 
lation of the United States both sug- 
gests and follows the course of em- 


7 pire in taking its way westward. 


After the census of 1900, it was 
placed six miles southeast of Colum- 
bus, Indiana. From an announce- 
ment of the census bureau just made 
it appears that, under the census of 
1910, it is 4 1-4 miles south of 
Unionville, Indiana, or thirty-one 
miles further west than a decade 
ago. The westward movement was 
more than twice that of the previous 
decade. The geographical centre of 
the United States is in northern 
Kansas, so that the population 
centre is about 550 miles east of ‘the 
geographical centre. The rapid 
growth of the Pacific and south- 
western states explains the acceler- 
ated movement westward of the 
centre of population. 


- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—“Viewed exclusively as a dra- 
matic fabric, ‘Othello’ is not only 
the best of Shakespeare’s plays, but 
the best play in the English lan- 
guage,” says William Winter in the 
August Century (midsummer _holl- 
dy number) in the fourth of his 
scholarly papers on “Shakespeare on 
the Stage.” “No story could be more 
simple, direct, fluent, and elemen- 
tally tragic; but with what marvel- 
ous skill the poet has told it, with 
what ingenuity of invention, with 
what vibrant vitality of continuous 
action, with what ample and superb 
jrawing of character, what pro- 
digious volume of feeling, what tu- 
mult of surging and conflicting pas- 
sion, and what perfection of poetic 
style!” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. | 


B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE 


Following the minstrels will -be 
the Old Timers’ Variety Shot. 
These old timers have already a 
peared in New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities, and made a tre- 
mendous hit. One is Mrs. Annie 
Yeamans, who goes back te the days 
of Harrigan and Hart; Lottie Gil- 
son, known as “The Little Magnet,” 
who will sing her famous “Sunshine 
of Paradise Alley;” “Maggie Cline of 
“Throw him down McCluskey” fame 
Gus Williams, the old-time German 
comedian; Ward & Curran, who are 
still playing their “terrible judge;”, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Thorne, who 
will present an old-time vaudeville 
sketch; Fox and Ward, two of the 
oldest blackface comedians in the 
country; Allen and Clarke, a musical 
team that dates back to the old days, 
and others. 


SANE ADVICE. 


Folks are easily stampeded, 
Just when all their sense is needed; 
That’s a fact by all conceded 
As a universal rule. 
If you’d meet the situation, 
Give it your consideration, 


Show no silly perturbation, 


Just keep easy, calm and cool. 
When your hands and arms are way- 


When your tongue is loudly raving, 

When, in short, you are behaving 
Like a perfect bloomin’ fool. 

Matters never can be mended, 

Too much effort is expended, 

Use your wits as they’re intended, 
Just keep easy, calm and cool. ; 


Don’t be foolishly elated, 
Don’t with pride become inflated, 
Don’t get mad and irritated, 

All your passions strictly school; 
Try to hold yourself together, 
Dont’ let go and snap your tether, 
Even in the present weather 

Just keep easy, calm and cool. 

—Tit-Bits. 


> 


A clergyman one day walking 
through his parish saw one of his 
parishioners leaning against the 
churchyard wall, coughing 
mently. 

“You've a very bad cough George,” 


‘said the clergyman. 


“Lor’ bless you, sir, there’s plenty 
of ’em over there would be glad to 
have it.”—Boston Herald. 


THE TROUBLE. 


“So she doesn’t return your affec- 
tion, eh? Well, I shouldn’t get mad 
about that. What's the use of both- 
ering about a girl?’ said Watkins, 

“I don’t mind her not returning my 
affection,” said Dobbleigh, “but, con- 
found it, she won't return my dia- 


mond __siring, either!” — Harber’s 
Weekly. 


ENDOWED SCHOOL 


With large resources, in New England, desires 
pupils, boys or girbs, for boarding department. 
Beautiful country surroundings, excellent 
teachers. 
Tuition low, with allowance towards sohelar- 
. Address 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


agency will be consulted for the present,” wrote Mr. Hood of Winsted, 
NO OTHER Connecticut, in April, 1911, at the conclusion of a letter written to ask us to 
recommend a man for superintendent of schools at a salary of not léss than $2,000. We recom- 
mended two men, one in Pennsylvania and one in New York. The New York State man was 
given the preference. He was inyited AGENCY visit the several schools he would need 
to go to Winsted to meet the board and to superintend, and the Board visited 
him at Chatham, and the resvit of the election was given in a letter of Mr. Hood, dated June 2, 


p- | saying ‘“‘Wehave elected your Mr. F.E. Fiske of Chatham to our tuper- CONSULTED 


intendency.” Itis well to be a member of an agency which is the only one to be 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BREWER 


> 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AUD 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. we, 0. PRATT, Megr- 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Goy- 
ernesses, ne every department of 


struction ; recommends good Schools to:parents. Call on 
dress 
— Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. ore, 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-17 Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St.. Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office : 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


h gooa 1 ed i ted for d t k im 
PECIALISTS High’ Pre and Normal Schools. and Col Peas- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some Wg te * 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. Forfu 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE iH. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Towa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY boston 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
5 Madison, Wis. 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Spokane, Wash. 
e rice ofone. Our fiee literature telis what we 

ave done for others. Address eitber office. 
Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 

Positions. Send for circulars. 


people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 
Ninth year. Enrollment in two agencirs at 

ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


We have uncqualed facilitics for piecing teachers in 
every part of the country. , 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St.,Boston 


6 Beacon St. » « « Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


Annals of Educational Pro- 
gress During the Year 1910 
A Report upon the Current Educational 


Activities Throughout the World 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph.D. 
Associate Superintendent of the Public Schwols of Philadelphia 


“ A somewhat new undertaking in book- 
writing. It aims to furnish a concise state- 


ment educational occurrences of the 


year, ive an.aceurate picture-of condi- 
tions “5 they exist in the educational world 
to-day, to show in proper proportion the 
reat movements and the trend of thought. 
he author has endeavored to act the part, 
not merely of the reporter, but of the inter- 
preter. On the whole he has done his work 
well. Althougtr a large part of the book is 
devoted to the United States, important 
educationa! movements in nineteen other 
countries are reviewed.” — The Nation. 


Being Volume VIII. in Lippincott’s Educational Series. 
i2me. Cloth, $1.25. 


No School Library is Complete Without 


LIPPINCOTT’S Dictionary 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read. by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. 
of R. 51). 


(Pennsylvania 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL “ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 


Prineipal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A supplementary book for classroom work. 


It consists of a series of lessons 


on Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, 
Printers’ Problems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board 
Measure, Framing Floors, Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Shingling 


Roofs, Study of Wages, Determining Price of Pair of Shoes. 
been carefully planned and tried in the classroom. 


tables are freely used. 
given, 


These lessons have 
Illustrations, diagrams and 


For guidance in the work, answers to all problems are 


IN PRESS 


Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


‘NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPAN 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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